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For the Companion. 
ONE HOUR OF A LIFE. 
By Caroline Chesebro. 


Young Hamilton sat on a bale of goods in the 
express car, on Sunday evening, and thought 
until his head ached. 

By the light of the swinging lamp he had 
been looking over his monthly record, and had 
not been able to discover one helpful gleam out 
of all that was written there. 

One money letter: Henry G. Wilox, Four 
Corners; to be left at the Whiteston station, 
and forwarded from that point. These were 
the directions, and he could recollect nothing 
whatever concerning the letter. What he had 
done with it, it was absolutely impossible for 
him to say. 

Two weeks ago the letter was sent, and Wil- 
cox had not received it. The writer deemed it 
of sufficient importance to telegraph about it to 
headquarters, at Camden, and last night, at 
twelve o’clock, when Edward returned from his 
down trip, he found @{r. Bain waiting for him, 
and about the first thing he did on the arrival 
of his messenger was to inquire about the letter. 
Edward replied, promptly, that he had left it at 
D— station. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Bain, “bring me your 
receipt in the morning, and I will send a de- 
spatch.” 

But though Edward had answered so prompt- 
ly, when he inquired of himself about this let- 
ter, he got no reply whatever. iis mind seemed 
to be a blank. Nothing was recorded thereon 
in reference to this missing package. 

“‘Imust go to D——,” he said to himself. 
That was clear to him. But how to account for 
this necessity to Mr. Bain? No doubt must be 
allowed to remain on his mind that there had 
been no informality. A neglect, an oversight, 
any act or omission contrary to orders was not 
to be explained to his employer’s satisfaction, 
Teadily. 

Inhis perplexity, Edward could think of noth- 
ing better than to say to Mr. Bain, in the morn- 
ing, that he had left one of his books behind 
him at a station, last night, and explain his 
purpose to go after it on the first train. 

This was bad enough. But Mr. Bain said, 
quietly, — 

“Iwas going to send George on an errand to 
Onlata. He can go along with you.” 

Could it be that Mr. Bain suspected that all 
was not right, and that he would send George 
asa watch and guard? 

If George had received any instructions to 
that effect, he made no display of them. He 
seemed to be out only for a half day of enjoy- 
ment. But Edward noticed that there was not 
an instant of the first half of the trip when he 
could have succeeded in eluding his friend’s ob- 
servation, if he had attempted it. 

As the train stopped at station after station, 
he was only able to recall what he had recalled 
in his own chamber at home, that Augustus 
Warren was at the Bristol station that night, 
When he had the letter in charge, and that he 
had taken a par ing glass with his friend, who 
Was going away to seek his fortune in the shad- 
ow of the Rocky Mountains. 

It was fortunate that he did meet him there 
and then, Hamilton had thought at the time; 
butit was not fortunate that they had pledged 
tach other in that parting glass, for it obvious- 
ly had clouded his memory, and was the cause 
of his present distress. 

After they left Bristol he remembered they 
passed Brighton, Southport, West Bridge, leav- 
ing packages ateach station; and he had the 
Teceipts for all these; but of D—— and the let- 
ter there was no recollection, and no mention 
Was made. 

Of course he had not left the book containing 
these receipts behind him, as he had told Mr. 

vain. That was pure fiction, invented to gain 


friendly interest, that Mr. Bain had sent his son 
with him on this trip, instead of a person who 
might have been more ready to misconstrue all 
he saw. He felt that, as he now gratefully re- 
called the many times he had been commended 
and promoted. 

At first, he was only an express carrier in his 
native town; but his integrity, promptness and 
interest in the business had induced his employ- 
er to secure hima situation on the road as a 
messenger, and he had of late looked forward to 
an agency in some town, and felt certain that 
he should have it before many years had rolled 
over his head. 

On one occasion, when there was a railway 
collision, he had saved the contents of his car, 
and received the thanks of the company. Anoth- 
er time, when the train was thrown off the track, 
he had, at the risk of life, preserved his goods 
from destruction by fire. 

He thought of these things as they hurried 
towards D—— station, Sunday evening. And 
he thought, moreover, that he would prefer 
that the missing letter should have been due at 
any other point of the road, than just the point 
at which it was due, because Watkins was bag- 
gage-master there. 

Watkins had shown himself no friend to Ed- 
ward. Some time since, as Edward suspected, 
he had attempted to secure this young man’s 
removal, because he had a nephew whom he 
would have liked to put upon the road as ex- 
press messenger. 

This recollection made him more indignant 
just now than it had made him when he first 
suspected it; for then he had merely laughed, 
but now Watkins was evidently secking for a 
pretext for revenge. 

George Bain had so little doubt that all was 
right about Edward, that he went to sleep be- 
fore the train had stopped at half the stations 
between Camden and D—. 

“Wake me up, old fellow, when we get there,” 
he said, in his last moment of consciousness. 

“Certainly,” said Edward. 

But at the last station but one George wak- 
ened himself and rubbed his eyes, and seeing 
Edward beside him, sat up very straight and in- 
quired, with considerable importance, wherea- 
bouts they were. 

“Just there,’ was the answer. It was well 
that the light was dim, and that young Bain’s 
ears were not over sensitive, for such a night 
as that had been to Hamilton, could not but 
have left its marks upon him. 

At D—— they left the car, and Edward led the 
way in search of the baggage-master. He was 
on duty, and easily found. 

“The man at Four Corners hasn’t got his pack- 
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f. to this day Edward had enjoyed the con- 
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age yet, and there’s a row about it,” said he, 





“WHERE’S YOUR RECEIPT FOR IT?” 


‘ing at the young man, and then turning to his 
account book again. 


In recalling this business afterwards, there 
was nothing that seemed more terrible to Ham- 
ilton than the ease with which he found him- 
self able to introduce this subject to Mr. Wat- 
kins. 

“What package?” asked Watkins, just glanc- 


“The one I left with you two weeks ago, going 
down—that money letter to Wileox—Henry G. 
Wilcox. 

“I guess you’re a little mistaken about that, 
young man. Where’s your receipt for’t?” 
Hamilton hesitated just there—for just there 
hesaw a gulf yawning before him; if he plunged 
into it he knew he never could be rescued—but 
what other way of escape had he? 

He looked at Bain, he looked at Watkins, he 
looked into the pit. 

“No,” he said, “I am not mistaken, but I—I 
have not got the receipt.” 

It was on his tongue’s end to say that he had 
mislaid it; but he did not say it. He owned 
that he had no receipt. 

Bain looked astonished. But at the moment 
Hamilton owned that, as if by illumination from 
above, the entire transaction became clear to 
him. He had left the letter with Watkins. 

“Don’t you remember how it rained ?” he said, 
eagerly. ‘I jumped off the train and shouted 
to you, and you answered as if you were mad at 
the way [ did it.” 

Watkins looked at Edward. From under his 
shaggy, frowning brows his eyes fixed intently 
upon the youth with a kindly gaze. It was all 
right with this poor boy, after all. 

“Yes,” he said, “I remember. You’re an 
honester young man than I took you for, Mr. 
Hamilton. Here’s your letter. You had been 
drinking, that night. I expected to hear a little 
further about that document.” 

You may be sure there were no better friends 
on the line than he and Edward from that night. 

But Edward had yet to speak with Mr. Bain. 
When he went back to Camden with George, he 
said to his employer,— 

“Here is my book, sir; you will see there is 
no receipt init. The letter is safe, but I don’t 
know as you ought to trust me any longer.” 

Mr. Bain, when he understood the business, 
thought otherwise; and among the Sons of Tem- 
perance, from that time forth, you may be sure 
there was no trustier man than Edward Ham- 
ilton. 
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Dn. WAYLANnD’s Trust 1x Gop.—Mr. W. L. 
Stone contributes to the Galazy a series of rem- 
inisecences of Dr. Wayland, and among them is 
the following: 

Connected with his voyage across the Atlan- 


phy, and which I believe is not generally known. 
It seems to verify, however, in a remarkable 
manner, his own strong belief in the personal 
guardianship of a special Providence. On his 
way from his brother-in-law’s house in New 
York to the steamer, the carriage broke down, 
the driver mistook the way, and arrived at the 
wharf just in time to catch sight of the ship dis- 
appearing in the offing. The disappointment 
was severe, for circumstances rendered it neces- 
sary for him to be in England at a certain time. 
He, however, endured it calmly, remarking, 
“Providence has undoubtedly some very good 
reason for delaying my journey.” The result 
certainly justified the remark, for the steamer 
in which he was to have embarked was none 
other than the President, the fate of which is 
still unknown. 
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For the Companion. 


TAKING A LODGER. 
By Mary A. Cragin. 

The Timothy family held a consultation over 
the breakfast table. And the question was, 
How to increase the financial resources of said 
Timothy family. 

The cobbling bench did not yield a sufficient 
revenue, even with the help of the two stout 
lads, Joe and Tommy, who pegged with all 
their might before and after school, whenever 
there was any pegging to be done, which was 
not quite always. 

Next ycar, Susie would teach school, and that 
would be a help; and Mrs. Beman had prom- 
ised to take Sarah, next summer, to tend baby, 
night and morning, for her board, and she was 
to go to school; but it would be eight months 
before next summer, and the needs were urgent 
just now. 

“Supposing we should take a boarder,” said 
Father Timothy. 

“With all our large family?” said Mother 
Timothy. 

“We could help do the work,” said Sarah and 
Nanny Timothy. 

“There’s no room for any more at the table,” 
said little Obed Timothy. 

“And the beds are all full,” said Susan Timothy. 

“And we sleep three in a bed, now,” said Jo- 
seph Timothy; which assertion was immediate- 
ly confirmed by Tommy Timothy. 

“He tan sleep in my ’ittle tundle-bed!” said 
little Abel Timothy. 

“Da, da, da, ogle-l-ogle-l-ogie,” said Baby Tim- 
othy. And at this last speech they all laughed 
right heartily, for you must know that, though 
somewhat perplexed, the Timothys were by no 
means disheartened by their financial difficulties. 

They owed no man a dollar, and the question 
now before them, was not at all whether they 
were to beg, steal or starve. It was only wheth- 
er they were to continue to have molasses on 
their johnny cake, and a weak infusion of tea 
for supper, and a bit of meat for Sundays, and 
a decent suit apiece to wear to church, and a 
bit of blue ribbon to tie up the girls’ hair. 

No danger of starvation! Every young Tim- 
othy’s cheek was as round as an apple, and 
twice as rosy. 

There was a great bin of potatoes in the cel- 
lar, planted, and hoed, and dug, and carned in 
by the Timothy boys, and a great bin of corn 
up in the garret to be ground into meal, and 
then baked into johnny cakes by the Timothy 
girls, and a lot of chickens and turkeys in the 
door-yard for the thanksgiving dinner, and a 
big woodpile behind the house to work at when 
the pegging failed; and there was the house it- 
self,—a long, low, unpainted, homely affair 
enough, to be sure, but snug and tight, and not 
a cent to pay on it except taxes—which were 
not at all heavy in those times—and only ten in 
the family! though, to be sure, more kept 
coming every year. 

So you see they had a right to laugh and be 
merry! 

“Well,” Said Father Timothy, “‘there’s the ap- 
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“But no bed in it, and none to put in it,” said 
Mother Timothy. 

“Couldn’t you make one out, by taking a lit- 
tle from each of the other beds? You have 
done such things sometimes.” 

Mother Timothy shook her head; a motion 
which Baby Timothy imitated so exactly, that 
they all laughed again. “That was in warm 
weather,” said she, as soon as she could find a 
chance to speak. “It is cold now, and will be 
growing colder.” 

“We might take a lodger and let him furnish 
his own room,” suggested Susan. “It would 
bring in a little sum every week.” 

There was nothing better to be done, so it 
was agreed to let the apple-room to a lodger. 

“We will speak to the preceptor about it,” 
said Sarah, as she and Nanny went away to 
school; “very likely he can send us one.” 

There was an academy in the town, and the 
five eldest Timothy children went there to be 
taught. Father Timothy paid for the girls’ tui- 
tion by cobbling the preceptor’s boots and shoes, 
and the boys paid their own by working with 
saw and axe at his woodpile. For Mr. Timothy, 
good, wise man as he was, was anxious that his 
children should have the advantages of educa- 
tion,—advantages of which he knew little by 
experience, for he had had few enough himself. 

Perhaps a sense of his own deficiencies made 
him more sensible of the worth of education. 
At any rate, he had kept his sons and daughters 
at school through many a hard pinch, and over 
many a spot where was hard pulling to get 
through. 

“We will tell the master we want a lodger, 
and like as not he’ll send us one,” said Joe and 
Tommy, as they were about starting for school, 
a few minutes after their sisters. 

“But Sarah and Nanny are going to do that,” 
said their mother. 

“O, well, we'll do it, too, and then it surely 
won’t be forgotten.” 

So the master did not fail to understand that 
his good friends and patrons, the Timothys, 
wanted a lodger; nor was it many days before 
he sent them one. 

A red-haired, red-faced man drove up before 
the door of the low, long house, in a green 
wagon that was big enough and deep enough 
for a boat, and old-fashioned enough to have 
carried Shem, Ham and Japheth down from 
Mount Ararat. 

With him was a youngster, red-haired and 
red-faced also, and freckled, withal, to the very 
tips of his generous erimson ears. 

They were shown the room, were satisfied 
with it, the price was agreed upon, and the 
privileges stipulated. 

The chief of these, were the loan of the grid- 
iron to cook his meat on, whenever he had meat 
to cook; hot water from the family tea-kettle, 
for his tea, and also for shaving purposes; 
though of what use the last named operation 
might be, was not clearly shown, since the 
youngster’s cheeks were, to all appearance, as 
smooth, if not as fair, as the pretty Nanny’s 
own. 

They went away, returning, near nightfall, 


with furniture for the little room, and a few 
armfuls of wood. 

The furniture was soon set up. There was a 
single bed, a tiny box-stove, a round table or 
stand, two chairs and a looking-glass as big as 
a man’s hand; a bit of rag-carpet for the mid- 
die of the floor, a small chest containing the 
eatables, and a few dishes, an iron candlestick, 
and half-a-dozen candles, and a poker for the 
fire, completed the inventory of our young 
bachelor’s possessions. 

There was no need of a closet, for there were 
no extra suits to hang away. A clean shirt 
and a pair of stockings were to be brought from 
home, once a week, and the one strong home- 
spun suit he wore, was deemed amply sufficient 
for all occasions and purposes. 

The room being set in order, the father de- 
parted, leaving his son to his own devices. 

“We had better ask him to supper, hadn’t 
we, mother?” said kind Father Timothy. “He 
may be feeling rather lonesome and homesick, 
secing it’s the first night.” 

“Certainly, we will,” responded the mother. 
“Run, Nanny, and knock at his door, and ask 
him.” 

So Nanny ran. She had thought his face 
red enough when she first saw him, as he 
was bringing in his furniture; but as he replied 
to her knock and kindly invitation, it grew red- 
der, and redder, and still more red, till its hue 
verged on purple, and she gazed at him in 
alarm, expecting to see him tumble in a fit. 

But he did no such thing. He only replied,— 

“Thank ye; I'll come in a minute, soon as 
I’ve slicked me up a bit. It is kinder lonesome 
here.” And going before the tiny mirror, he 
began to comb out his shaggy locks with such 


haste and energy, that it was a wonder no bald | 
spots were left on his hcad. | 

Then he followed Nanny down into the little 
kitchen where the family were seated at the tea- 
table. Nanny gave up her seat, beside Susan, 
to the guest, and set herself, with good-natured 
alacrity, to wait upon the others while they ate. 

“Now don’t, miss, stay away on my account. 
There’s plenty o’ room for ye, I’m sure;” and 
he began to draw his chair nearer to Susan, who 
was evidently not favorably impressed with the 
appearance of the new comer, for she drew up 
hershoulders in a little shrug, and moved near- 
er to her mother. 

“Here’s room for you, Nanny. Come, get a 
plate and a chair, and sit by me,” said Father 
Timothy. 

“There isn’t another chair, sir,” said Nanny, 
demurely. “I’d just as lief wait, and eat after.” 

“Well, that’s true, and I might have remem- 
bered it,” said Father Timothy, somewhat cha- 
grined. 

“Tl git one; ’'ve got a couple. I'll bring 
it in a jiffy,” said the guest, jumping up with 
such haste, as nearly to upset the tea-table. 


He brought the chair, and Nanny sat by her 
father. 


“We haven’t found out your name, yet. It 
would be convenient for us to know it, if you 
please,” suggested Father Timothy. 

“Well, my name’s Jonathan Salter,—at your 
service, sir. Some on ’em calls me Johnt, and 
some on ’em calls me Salt. You can take your 
choice.” 

“Lucky we haven’t got a John. We’ve got 
most all the common names in our family,” 
laughed Father Timothy. 

And then the children, who had been aching 
to laugh over their gnest’s odd manner, and talk, 
and uncouth ways, but had been restrained, 
hitherto, by fear of their father’s displeasure, 
now that he had made for them a little opening, 
let loose their mirth, and it bubbled, and gur- 
gled, and rippled all about the tea-table. 

“They’re a merry set,” thought Jonathan, 
and he began to feel more at ease. 

“Will you take some tea?” said Mother Tim- 
othy, passing him a cup. 

“Thank ye, I will, that,” replied Jonathan, 
teking the cup and carrying it directly to his 
mouth. He took a big swallow, but instantly 
spurted it back again, partly into his cup, and 
partly into Susan’s plate. 

“I swow! There’s fire to that!” said he, turn- 
ing livid with pain and shame. “I hope you'll 
forgive me, miss,” turning to Susan; “but if 
you’d a had that bilin’ het water in your mouth, 
you couldn’t a done no better. Ef I’d a died, I 
couldn’t a swallowed it,” and he wiped his face, 
down which the perspiration was streaming. 

It was useless shaking the head at the chil- 
dren, now, and another ripple of laughter ran 
round the table, in which Father and Mother 
Timothy would fain have joined, but for pity of 
the mortification of their guest. 

“Well, you may as well laugh as cry, I’spose,” 
said Jonathan, angrily; “but if you’d a burnt 
your mouths as I did, mabbe you wouldn’t feel 
like it so much.” 

“Pray, excuse the little folks,” said Mother 
Timothy, kindly. “I am very sorry for your 
misfortune.” 

“Let me take away your cup, and get you an- 
other,” said good-natured Nanny, leaving her 
place. ‘Susie, I’ll get you another plate.” 

Jonathan, his anger instantly dismissed, fol- 
lowed Nanny with his eyes, as if there were 
some consolation for his burns, in being waited 
upon by such an airy little beauty. 

Father Timothy began to tell some of his fun- 
niest stories, partly to give his young folks all 
the chance they wanted to laugh, and partly to 
set their young guest again at his euse. 

“Have you ever been at school, in town, be- 
fore?” asked Mother Timothy, presently, when 
there was a pause in the flow of talk. 

“Never been to school anywhere, a day in my 
life. You see, my folks has lived way out in 
Injianny, and I haint had no chance. Father, 
he’s powerful at readin’ and rethmetic, and he 
teacht me all he knew; but I wasn’t satisfied, 
for I wanted to go to school. So when we 
moved here, father says, says he, ‘Now, Johnt 
you may go to school till you’re tired out. So 
I come down here to begin.” 

“You think you’ll like it?” said Father Timo- 
thy, looking at his guest with new curiosity and 
interest. 

“Like it? IknowI shall! I’m goin’ to hold 
father to his promise, and goin’ right straight 
through college.” 

“Of all the disgusting, awkward, homely, 
green fellows I ever saw, I believe this is the 
worst,” said Susan, as she and Nanny were busy 
clearing the table, their guest having returned 
to his own apartment. , 





be sure he’s awkward and green, but it’s very 
plain he’s had no advantages. If he wasn’t so 
red, he wouldn’t be very humely. Did you see 
how those black eyes of his flashed, when the 
children laughed at him?” 

“No; but I saw how he stuck out his elbows 
at right angles, every minute that he was at 
table,” said Susan, scornfuily. 

“Well,” said Father Timothy, “odd and un- 
couth as he is, I shouldn’t wonder if he turned 
out quite smart. There’s something peculiar 
and interesting about him. Probably, as Nan- 
ny says, he hasn’t ha@ d-halfa chance. I mean 
to invite him out among us, and to tea, occa- 
sionally.” 

“I only hope he won’t sit beside me,” said 
Susan, not at all mollified. “He may sit beside 
Nan next time. Nan’s quite taken with him. 
I advise you to lend him that ‘Book of Man- 
ners,’ sis, that you got last Christmas.” 

“T’ve no doubt he would be glad to read it, 
though I sha’n’t offer it to him. He’s too 
much good sense not to be willing to learn of 
everybody and anybody, if I don’t mistake 
him,” said Nanny, with spirit. 

And the event proved the truth of her asser- 
tion, for Jonathan shortly came out and asked 
the loan of a book, saying he had nothing to do 
as he did not yet know what he was to study. 
Nanny led him to the little book-shelves in 
one corner of the room, and drawing aside the 
calico curtain that hung in front, desired him to 
choose for himself. 

After he had returned to his room, the girls 
went, with some curiosity, to see what he had 
chosen, for they had so few volumes that it was 
easy to tell which were gone. 

“There! I told you so!” said Nanny, gleefully. 
“He’s taken my ‘Book of Manners,’ and Joe’s 
‘Life of Washington.’ Don’t tell me he hasn’t 
got sense, after this!” 

“Nobody said he hadn’t good sense. I said 
he was homely, and awkward, and green, and 
so he is, and you can’t deny it. But you always 
take up for everybody, and like everybody,”— 
which was very true of Nanny, and also that 
everybody liked her. 

It was nearly nine o’clock that evening, when 
Joseph, having worked long and patiently over 
a sum, stretched himself back im his chair, 
wearily, and said,— 

“I can’tdo it. Iwonder if that fellow in there 
does know any thing about ‘’rethmetic,’ as he 
calls it. I’ve a good mind to take this sum in 
to him, and see what he’ll make of it.” 

“Do,” said Nanny. “I shouldn’t wonder a 
mite if he could do it.” 

So Joe took his book and slate, and went to 
Jonathan’s door and knocked. 

“I suppose you are reading, but I’ve got a 
sum here that I can’t do, and we’ve been on it 
two days and not a fellow in our class can do it. 
I thought perhaps you'd try it.” 

“Wal, I’'d just as soon try it as not, but I 
can’t promise I’]l do it.” He took the book and 
read the sum that Joe pointed out, carefully, 
once or twice. 

“Why, now, see here; it’s just this here way,” 
and he launched into an explanation so lucid 
and matter-of-fact, that Joe, who was a bright 
boy, understood at once. 

“Give me your slate and I’ll do it out for 
ye,” said Jonathan. 

“Thank you very much,” said Joe, “I can do 
it now,” and he left the room with a consider- 
able accession of respect for his new acquaint- 


ance. 

“He could do it! He does know all about it!” 
said he, as he came into the kitchen again. ‘He 
made it just as clear as daylight.” 

Susan, and Nanny, and Tommy listened with 
interest to Joe’s rehearsal of Jonathan’s ex- 
planation. 

Jonathan went to school the next day. At 
first many of the boys were disposed to ridicule 
him and call him a “country greeny ;” and cer- 
tain of the bright-eyed, saucy-lipped little maid- 
ens, found his awkward ways and his propensi- 
ty for blushing, a source of great merriment, 
but he soon forced them all to entertain a salu- 
tary respect for his talents. 

His teacher gave him one study after another, 
to keep him contented with going over the 
ground at the pace his fellow-students were able 
to go. 

In half a year, the highest arithmetic class 
was consigned to his charge, and all the boys 
agreed that the preceptor, himself, couldn’t beat 
Salter at mathematics. 

His language and manners improved, also, 
very rapidly. The freckles and redness, engen- 
dered by constant exposure to the weather, gave 
place to a complexion that was a source of ad- 
miration to many a young maiden. His red 
hair, trained to orderly habits, became wavy and 
glossy, and at the end of a year or two, even 


tress for some time, was not ashamed to have 
him for an escort to lyceum or singing schoo}, 
But Nanny was his favorite; Nanny, who had 
been his firm friend, first and last; kind anq 
hopeful in her judgment, even in those days 
when he was a “country greeny.” ‘ 
Jonathan Salter did just what he had saiq 
he woulddo. He went straight through college, 
And more than that, he studied law afterwards 
and in course of time became a distinguished 
lawyer, and had an clegant home in the city of 
Brooklyn, State of New York. 

——_——_+o—— --— 

For the Companion. 

JENNY’S TRIAL. 
She was only seventeen, this brave-hearted 
girl, when she left home to seek her living, for 
mother was very poor, and there were fiye 
younger ones to support. 
Jenny was the oldest, full of hope, courage 
and the cheerful spirit that is better than money, 
and though her heart clung to the dingy house 
that was home, and all in it, she never showed 
her pain, but said “Good-by” gayly, and went 
away, like the poor princess in the fairy tale, to 
seek her fortune through the world. 
The world looked very large and rather cold 
to her at first, when she found herself in a little 
room, high up in a cheap boarding-house, with 
no friend but her old trunk, and no clear idea 
where she should find work. 
She wanted to cry, but she did what was bet. 
ter, prayed God to help and lead her, then put 
on her things and went away to find work. 
There was a plenty, such as it was, but it was 
so poorly paid for that Jenny was afraid she 
never could earn the three or four dollars a 
week, necessary to pay for the poorest food and 
shelter. 

But she triedit; taking home great bundles of 
coarse sewing, and stitchjpg away all day on 
flannel shirts at six cents Apiece, often far into 
the night; for the weekly board must be paid, 
and no one would trust her. 

For wecks she led this life, slaving for a bare 
pittance, but sending home cheerful letters full 
of hope of better times, and plans of helping 
them all when these good times came. 

But they never came for poor little Jenny. 
She had no friends to lend a hand, she never 
met with a benevolent person who gave her all 
she wanted and made her family comfortable 
for life, as the story books are fond of telling us. 

No, Jenny was a real girl, and life was hard; 
-and no one kept her from the bitter end that 
came, when she lost faith and hope. 

But that dark hour was long in coming, and 
she fought against it bravely, trying many 
things before she yielded to despair. 

When she found that her needle would not 
support her, she looked about for some other 
help. 

She had no accomplishments, no trade, no 
talent, only a pretty, innocent face, and the voice 
of a bird. 

In the house where she lived, was an old man 
who played in the orchestra of a theatre, a kind, 
fatherly old man, who pitied the lonely girl, and 
he asked her to come and be a fairy in a Christ- 
mas spectacle, where she could earn fifty cents 
a night for sailing away in a silver car and sing- 
ing one song. 

Jenny hesitatingly accepted. She was trou- 
bled about what her mother would say to the 
new life, so she resolved to try it first and tell 
afterward. 

A prettier elf never wore spangled wings or 
tripped over enchanted ground, than Jenny, 
when they had dressed her in fleecy blue and 
gold, with a star on her forehead, a wand 
in her hand, and a shell-shaped car under her 
feet. 

After the first hesitation and fright were over 
she liked it very much, for every one was kind 
to her. The old man took care of her, and the 
world seemed to grow a gay and lovely place,— 
seen by gaslight and adorned with all mannet 
of splendors. 

She was so happy that she sung like a lark, 
and something in the untrained sweetness of 
the fresh voice, charmed all who heard it. 

She was flattered and admired, envied and 
criticised, made a pet of, and for a time led “ 
feverish, artificial life, full of danger to all pun 
ty and goodness, and far worse for her than the 
drudgery she had left. 

She soon began to feel this, to wish she had 
not come, to see that she was growing selfish, 
vain and frivolous, and to fear that such 4 life 
was not the best for a young girl, because its 
temptations were so pleasant, its dangers so well 
hidden. 

But she had not the courage to leave it and 
go back to the old, hard toil, for that looked 
doubly dreadful to her, after the glitter and ¢x 








“Why, I don’t think so,” said Nanny. “To 


Miss Susan, who had now been a schoolmis- 


citement of the later experience. 
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So she kept on, fecling that she did wrong, yet 
delaying to do right. 

A whole winter did Jenny stay there, saving 
up a little sum to send home as a surprise and 
a peace-offering, when she should confess how 
she had earned it. 

She thought she was getting on very well, but 
she was doing wrong and the punishment came 
when she least expected it. 

One night her dress caught fire, and she was 
badly burned before the flames could be extin- 
guished. 

When she came to herself, after the dreadful 
scene, She was on a hospital bed, quite helpless 
and full of tormenting pain. 

Here she lay for weeks, suffering in both mind 
and body, and slowly gathering strength for 
poth. She saw her mistake now, knew that no 
one has a right to lessen her own self-respect 
by disobedience to conscience, and resolved nev- 
er to return to the gay, but harmful life from 
which she had escaped by fire. 

While ill, her comrades had been very kind, 
but when she told them her determination, they 
were angry, called her ungrateful, and left her 
to go her own way, since they were not good 
enough for her. 

Even her old friend deserted her, for he left 
the city for a better place, and when Jenny quit- 
ted the hospital she felt as solitary as when she 
first came from the country, and more helpless, 
for she was feeble, lame, and almost penniless. 

She had confessed to her mother, been forgiv- 
en, and all her little store was sent back un- 
touched, to make her sickness comfortable. 

It was all gone now, and“she must begin 
again. 

The fire had spared her face, but one foot was 
deformed forever, and deep purple scars on 
neck and arms, disfigured little Jenny for life. 
She mourned over these afflictions with girlish 
sorrow, but tried to forget them and live for 
others more than ever. 

Sewing was all she could do, for her voice 
was broken now, so she sat up in her dismal 
room, doing the fine work which was better 
paid, but ruinous to feeble eyes. 

Jenny kept on, however, neglecting the sharp 
pain that sometimes warned her to stop, till a 
slowly gathering dimness began to trouble her, 
and in a sad panic she went to a doctor, for ad- 
vice. 

He was a busy man, used to tell hard truths 
in the bluntest manner; but when Jenny told 
her story, he made a careful examination, shook 
his head and said nothing, till she asked, with 
an imploring look in the dim eyes, once so bright 
and pretty,— 

“O, sir, shall I be blind ?” 

“Pm afraid there’s no help, my poor child; 
the fire did the harm, but you might have kept 
it off longer if you had not used them. Go 
home and rest, my dear, and get ready to bear 
your trouble patiently.” 

He spoke kindly, and expected to see her la- 
ment, but Jenny sat as if stunned, for a minute, 
then got up quite calm and steady, but as white 
as an image of despair, and offering his fee, 
said, quietly,— 

“Thank you, sir; yes, I’ll go home.” 

The doctor took the bill, affected to change it, 
but put twice the sum into the girl’s hand, and 
led her kindly to the door. He never saw her 
again, but when he heard the end, the memory 
of that friendly act was a great comfort to him. 

Jenny went back to her room, sent home her 
work, and for several days lay on her bed, brood- 
ing over the great affliction coming upon her. 

If she had waited and asked help, the affliction 
would have grown bearable, for many such 
prove blessings in disguise. But poor Jenny’s 
soul was darkened by despair, as her eyes were 
by disease, and she saw no hope anywhere. 

To go home and be a burden all her life, was 
the dread that oppressed her; to fail so utterly, 
when she had tried so hard, left her without 
hope. What had she done that she should suf- 
fer such heavy disappointment? Life was too 
hard for her, she wouldn’t try any more, but 
eease at once being a burden to herself or those 
she loved. 

This was the sad bewilderment which we call 
despair, which comes to so many, and brings so 
much tragedy into the world. 

She meant no harm, poor, lonely little soul. 
If she had looked for help from the blessed Fa- 
ther, she might have found it ; but she was not 
strong enough tv bear alone, poverty, suffering, 
blindness and dependence, with the cheerful 
bravery which is the rarest heroism. Life was 
too hard for her, and she escaped from it before 
she had learned the lesson God would have 
‘aught her, as a father teaches a wilful child. 
‘I cannot bear it,” she said, and leaving her 

bed she packed her little trunk, paid every cent 


telling all the truth, and bidding her a long 
good-by. 

In it she put a curl of her pretty hair, all she 
had to send after two years of patient struggle. 
Ah, well, the sanny curl was more precious to 
her mother than silver or gold, the tender letter 
dearer than title deeds to a great estate; and 
both are cherished still, though little Jenny is 
forgotten by all but the few who loved and 
mourned her. 

The small sum of money she possessed, was 
left on her table “to pay for sending me home,” 
and nothing remained in her worn purse but 
one bright penny, “‘for baby to remember sister 
Jenny by.” 

Then, having set her small affairs in order, 
the poor child dressed herself for her last sleep, 
drank the draught that was to end her life, and 
lying down, passed silently away. 

They found her in the morning, looking like a 
wearied child asleep, with its head upon its 
arm, the blind eyes closed forever, the tired 
nands folded to rest, and the young face full of 
sad beauty that brought tears to eyes-unused to 
weeping. Alas, that in her life she failed to 
find the true source of hope and strength! 
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For the Companion. 


PRETTIEST BABY IN THE TOWN. 

BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 

Dainty carriage, lined with down, 

Prettiest carriage in the town; 

Wait, good sister, wait a minute, « 

You and I will see what’s in it. 

O, the wonderful vision there! 

Saw you ever such golden hair? 

Saw you ever such holy eyes? 

Half of the sunshine, half of the skies. 


Some sweet mother has kissed their blue, 
Gazed their mirror depths through and throngh, 
Parted the curls with a saint-like touch, 
Thinking that never before were such. 
O, some father has clasped the form, 
Round and red-tinted, white and warm, 
Breathed the passionate vows of love 
Over the sleep of the household dove. 
Rose-leaves cover the dainty feet, 
Far too pure for the toiling street; 
O, sweet lips, shall an angel there 
Open the portals of Heaven with prayer? 
Dainty carriage, lined with down, 
But daintier she in her snowy gown; 
Prettiest carriage in the street, 
And prettiest baby that one could meet. 

a 

For the Companion. 


IN THE CHIPPEWA COUNTRY. 
A STORY OF THE BORDER. 
By Edward 8. Ellis. 
CHAPTER V.—NIGHT AND MORNING. 

So the long tramp of the boys from the river 
had been in vain. At first they were disheart- 
ened. Then they looked in each other’s faces 
and burst into a hearty laugh. 

“We aresmart hunters!” said Albert. “Don’t 
you think we better complete the last hour’s 
work by crossing the river?” 

But they speedily realized that the sooner their 
error was remedied, the better. 

“We must watch the moon,” said George. 

Turning their faces toward the north, with 
their backs to the river, the moon was just at 
their right. 

“Now all we have to do is to walk straight to 
the point between the moon and the north star, 
and we'll reach home some time to-merrow, if 
the Indians will keep from our track.” 

So they started once more for the open coun- 
try, Albert leading the horse, the animal prov- 
ing himself a very quiet, orderly companion. 

“We ought to give the horse a name,” said 
George. ‘“Let’s christen him.” 

“Perhaps you’d like to go back to the river 
for some water.” . 

“No, sir! We've had enough of the river for 
to-night, and the christening can be done with- 
out water, if you only know how. I wonder 
whether he’s ‘fast.’ His legs must do double 
duty if he is; for they’re short as a pig’s.” 

“He’s like the Irishman, better for work than 
for speed.” 

“We might call him Hercules. That’s the 
name of somebody who was streng enough for 
work and for speed, too; but I guess he didn’t 
do much of either.” 

“That’s too long. It should be something 
that is short and easy to speak.” 

“Well, think of a name yourself.” 

“How would Chippewa do?” 

“That’s as long as Hercules.” 

“But we can cut it short—call it Chip.” 

“That’s better; but why call him Chip?” 

“Didn’t we get him in the Chippewa country? 





she owed, wrote a Joving letter to her mother, 


from the Chippewas. 
of honor to him.” 
“We'll call him Chip, then;” and so the Ca- 
nadian pony was christened, as they led him 
through the woods. 

A half hour later, our friends reached a small 
stream of cold water. They rested a few mo- 
ments, and were about to resume their way, 
when the horse became restless and uneasy, oc- 
casionally snorting, and despite his reputation 
for obedience, tugged at his bridle so that it took 
the strength of both the young hunters to pre- 
vent his breaking away altogether. He trembled, 
too, as if in terror. 

“He’s frightened at something,” whispered 
George, when they had quieted him somewhat. 
“He has scented danger. We better see if our 
priming is in order, for we may need our guns.” 
They had carefully loaded their pieces, after 
they had swam the river; but now they again 
examined their weapons as well as they could 
in the gloom, and found they were ready for use. 
By this time the animal had become quiet, 
and followed without giving farther trouble. 

“T guess he was frightened at some wild beast,” 
said George. 

“Perhaps it was an Indian,” said Albert, in a 
terrified whisper. 

“Sh!? 


The name will be a sort 


f They paused and listened, but heard nothing 


more than the sighing of the wind through the 
branches. 
They walked a few rods in silence, when 
George touched Albert and whispered,— 
“There is something following us!” 
At the same instant the horse gave a shrill 
scream of terror, springing with such wiolence 
as to tear the reins from the hands of the boys, 
and then bounded away through the woods in 
the very extremity of terror. 
They heard the crashing of some wild beast in 
pursuit, as it tore through the undergrowth. A 
low, angry growl reached their cars, and then 
the sounds receded in the distance. 
For a few moments the boys stood spell-bound 
with alarm; then realizing how hopeless and 
dangerous any attempt at pursuit would be, 
they hurried through the woods as silently and 
rapidly as possible. 
Morning dawned. The boys had travelled 
steadily all night. The excitements and dan- 
gers they had passed through had driven away 
all thoughts of hunger. They walked on, wea- 
ried and faint. 
As the sun climbed the heavens, and its cheer- 
ing rays revived somewhat their drooping spir- 
its, they began to feel hungry. The last of the 
food they had brought with them had been eat- 
en during the night, and they were now afraid 
to shoot any game, lest the report of their guns 
might reach the ears of some prowling Indian. 

About nine o’clock they stopped for an hour 
torest. While lying half asleep upon the ground, 
George all at once sprang to his feet, exclaim- 
ing, at the same time,— 

“What is that?” 

A sort of purring reached their ears, accompa- 
nied by the rustling of leaves. 

The sound came from their left. They crept 
so brought them to an open space in the woods, 
on the edge of a sort of valley, where the land 


creek. 


of kittens. 
said George. 


these little fellows carry.” 


of that.” 


was unexpected. 


to see. 


other side. 


twice, and then started for them at a quick pace 


cape. 





and we expect he is going to help us get away 


cautiously in that direction, and fifty yards or 


descended quite rapidly until it reached a broad 


Upon the opposite side of this were two young 
panthers at play, rollicking, purring and tum- 
bling among the leaves with all the playfulness 


“That looks as though wild cats were plenty,” 


“Yes; but no one would care how plenty they 
were, if their teeth and claws were as short as 


“But there are larger and more uncomforta- 
ble teeth and claws not far off; you may be sure 


7 
The boys glancgd anxiously around them, as 
though they heard the stealthy footsteps of the 
mother of the cubs; but they speedily found 
themselves witnesses of a scene as singular as it 


The young panthers continued rolling and 
tumbling among the leaves in their play, which 
was as graceful and amusing as one could wish 


Just at this juncture a large bear made his 
appearance at the top of the declivity on the 


He looked at the cubs, sniffed the air once or 
He seized the nearest in his jaws and almost in- 
stantly killed it. The remaining cub stood mo- 
tionless, either not understanding its danger, or 
too much frightened to make an attempt to es- 


After killing the first, the bear seized the sec- 


ond. For a moment or two it screamed in mor- 
tal agony—the bear shaking and crushing it— 
and then all was still. 

The bear then poked the creature with his 
nose, rolling it over half a dozen times, and 
quietly sat himself down with a satisfied air, and 
looked about him as though he had done a mer- 
itorious deed. 

But this complacent feeling did not last long; 
for but a few minutes passed before there was a 
crashiag of the underbrush, and the mother of 
the cubs was seen coming down the hill in furi- 
ous bounds. The death shriek of her young 
had reached her ears, and though not soon 
enough to save them, she was not too late to 
avenge them. 

The bear caught sight of her, and springing 
into the creck, swam desperately for the other 
side. Before he was half way across, the pan- 
ther had plunged in, and when the two landed, 
the bear was scarcely a dozen feet from the 
panther. 

Glancing back, and secing his enemy so near, 
he cowered like a dog under the blows of his 
mastcr. Sinking upon his paws, he lowered his 
head, shrank together and awaited the attack. 
With a ferocity that it is impossible to de- 
scribe, the panther leaped upon her enemy, plied 
her dagger-like teeth and claws with such tre 
mendous effect, that he seemed hardly able to 
offer the least resistance. Ilis side was torn 
open, and aftcr a brief but ineffectual endeavor 
to seize his adversary, he fell over upon his side 
and the fight was ended. 

The panther stood over him a moment, sniffed 
at him as if to satisfy herself that he was dead, 
then turned to the mangled remains ofher young. 
She smelt of them, turned them over. licked them 
with her coarse tongue, uttering at the same 
time a peculiar, cat-like sound. All at once she 
raised her head. Just at that moment, Albert, 
in order to change his position, moved, and the 
infuriated animal caught sight of him. She 
gave a low growl, lowered her back aud length- 
ened her body, her fierce eyes gleaming like col- 
ored fire. Her whole appearance said, as plain- 
ly as though she had uttered the words, “You 
look as though you had a hand in this business, 
and now I'll proceed to settle with you.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 

King Edward I., of England,—surnamed Long 
Shanks,—nearly conquered Scotland. When 
he was dying, instead of secking preparation 
for another world, he made his preti,’, spiritless 
son promise to continue the struggle until Scot- 
land should be entirely subdued. 
The old king wished to have a part in the war- 
fare even after his death. So he directed that 
his body should be boiled in a cauldron, and 
his bones collected and wrapped up in a bull’s 
hide. These were to be carried at the head of 
the English army in future campaigns against 
the Scots. 

But his son, Edward II., preferred spending his 
time with his favorites to waging a rugged war 
among the wild hills of Scotland. So he laid 
away the belligerent old man among the splen- 
did tombs in Westminster Abbey, and allowed 
the Scots to recover much of the territory that 
his father had gained. 

He, however, made a campaign against the 
Scots in the summer of 1314, but being signally 
defeated by Bruce at a place called Bannock- 
burn, he returned to his pleasures, reasoning, 
doubtless, that 

“He who fights and runs away 
May live to tight another day.” 

Good James Lord Douglas was a most nota- 
ble strategist in his day, and his wonderful ex- 
ploits were long sung by the Scottish pocts in 
their stirring odes. He was a terrible foe, as 
the two Edwards found to their sorrow. He 
had a dark complexion, and black hair, and the 
English used to call him the Black Douglas. 

When driven from his strongholds in the open 
country, he retired with his trusty followers to 
the forests, and used to suy that “he loved bet- 
ter to hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak,” 
meaning that he preferred the protection of the 
forest to that of a castle. 

Douglas recaptured many strongholds in Scot- 
land, among which was the old castle once occu- 
pied by his father. 

The English recovered this castle, but Doug- 
las, by a wily stratagem, took it again. 

Being obliged to abandon it not long after, he 
made a vow that no English garrison should 
. | rest quietly in his father’s halls. The placecame 

to be known as the Perilous Castle of Douglas. 

There was a lady in England very handsome 
and very rich. She was a maiden, and had 
many suitors. Sheonce made a great feast, and 
invited many people of high degree, and among 
them all of her lovers and admirers, 
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When the feast was over, she arose and an- 
nounced that she would give her hand in mar- 
riage to any man who would hold the Perilous 
Castle of Douglas against the Scots for one year 
and one day. 

Sir John Wilton, a valiant knight, and one 
who was greatly enamored of the charms of the 
fair girl, declared himself ready to accept the 
terms of the offer, and applied to the king for 
the position of commander of the Perilous Cas- 
tle. 

The king granted the request, but Douglas 
proved too crafty for the amorous knight, and 
surprised, captured and slew him. 

Our object in introducing the Black Douglas 
to the reader, beyond that of affording a glimpse 
of the lights and shadows of those old days, is 
to relate an amusing story connected with the 
taking of the Scottish castle of Roxburgh. This 
wus an old stronghold, that lifted its grim tur- 
rets near the confluence of the rivers Teviot and 
the Tweed, so often mentioned in ballad and in 
song. 

As the castle lay on the border, Douglas very 
much desired to recover it from the English. 
He laid his plan, and an odd plan it was, as you 
shall presently see. 

One evening, after the festival of Shrovetide 
had been celebrated in the castle, and while the 
garrison were yet making merry, an officer’s 
wife who had retired from the hali to the high 
battlements overlooking the dusky landscape, 
to spend a quiet hour with her child, noticed 
what seemed to be a herd of black cattle ap- 
proaching the moat. 

“What are those strange looking objects yon- 
der?” she asked of the sentinel. 

“They are Farmer "s cattle,” replied the 
soldier. “He is keeping Shrovetide, and has for- 
gotten to shut them up in his yards. Ill betide 
them, should the Black Douglas come this way 
before morning.” 

The lady watched the supposed cattle for some 
time, when they disappeared from view, under 
the outer works of the castle. She thought that 
she would sing a little ditty to her child. 

Now the name of the Black Douglas had be- 
come so exceedingly terrible to the English, that 
they used to frighten their children into good 
behavior by telling them that the bold rebel 
would get them. A dreadful bugbear to young 
evil doers of English blood was the Black Doug- 
las in his day. 

The good lady, hoping to quiet her little one, 
began to sing a ditty not very complimentary 
to our hero: 


“Hush ye, hush ye, little pet ye, 
Hush ye, hush ye, do not fret ye, 
The Black Douglas shall not get ye.” 





“Don’t you be so sure of that,” said a husky 
voice close beside her, and at the same moment 
an iron-gloved hand was laid upon her shoulder. 

She started, looked around, and beheld, of all 
persons in the world, the Black Douglas. 

The Scots came leaping over the battlements, 
and the castle was soon taken. The garrison 
was put to the sword, but Douglas spared the 
woman and her child. 

Douglas and his men had approached the cas- 
tle on their hands and knees, having their backs 
covered with black cloaks, thus presenting in 
the night the appearance of cattle. 

Douglas was killed while conveying the heart 
of Robert Bruce to the Holy Land. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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DICK DRILL’S DUCK STORY. 

“The time when I bagged four dozen ducks 
in two hours,” said Dick Drill, “was about four 
years ago, when I was out in the Massip coun- 
try with a couple of city fellows—cockneys, they 
was, all the way from old England. 

“They came out fer to hunt ducks,—don’t 
you see? and of course they got me to show ’em 
whar the ducks was. 

“IT showed ’em. They said it was a splendid 
show—ducks scattered over the lake, thick in 
spots as muskeeters in a hot swamp in the mid- 
die of August. 

“Well, my British friends,’ says I, ‘T’ll leave 
you to shoot our feathered neighbors on this 
side of the lake, while I travel over to the other 
side and try a new Indian trick I’ve got, fer kill- 
in’ ducks without any powder or ball.’ 

“They laughed when I told ’em the only thing 
I should use war a punkin—but I told ’em we'd 
see who had the most ducks when I come back. 

“T started, and reached ‘tother side of the 
lake,—whar the ducks were thicker, if possible, 
than they war over yender. And down I went 
on my knees, and begun to lay open the punkin. 
Fust I hollered it out nice and clean. Then I 
cut a hole in it big enough to put my head into; 
then I cut two holes—small ones—in the sides 
to see out of; and then chucked the punkin onto 
my head. 











“Tt war a good fit, and I jist up and waded|ury, the same mysterious lady entered her | four centuries and a-half ago, in the reien of 


out into the water till I was in up to my neck, 
and the punkin was all you could see on the 
top of the water. But my head was in that 
pun'in, and I was a-lookin’ out for ducks. 

“By-and-by they begun tocome. My! warn’t 
they thick? Sailin’ round the punkin as cur’us 
as so many school-gals. 

“I took ’em by the legs, one arter another, 
and dragged ’em under the water afore they 
could squak; stuffed as many of ’em into the 
big bag I had in my left hand, as I could, and 
then let the rest float ashore. 

“It was lively work, sir, but it are a fact, that 
about fifty ducks war what I bagged in that are 
two hours; and if you don’t believe it, you can 
go to England and ask them cockneys. They 
will witness to it.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE LACE-MAKERS. 


Among the curiosities of the quaint old city 
of Brussels, nothing interested us more than 
our visit to the lace-makers. 

In a quiet strect we stopped at a great gate, 
and were admitted by a queer old woman who 
led us across a court, to a long, low room paved 
with bricks, damp and chilly, and here we saw 
a party of women and girls at work. 

Our guide told us that they were obliged to 
work in a cool, damp place, because the threads 
were so fine that a dry air would cause them to 
break and pucker. 

The needles were so tiny I could hardly see 
them, and the girls stuck the point into the left 
hand fore-finger to draw it out, instead of hold- 
ing it in the usual way. 

Some had to use magnifying glasses to thread 
these needles, and all kept their eyes fixed on 
their work, as if afraid of losing their places in 
the cobweb. 

All sorts of lace were being made; some with 
bobbins, some on a pillow, and in one corner 
sat four dwarfs; little old women, about three 
teet high, with big heads in odd caps, and their 
little fingers working away at a wide, black 
lace flounce, which it would take six years to 
finish. 

A half comic, half pathetic sight, were these 
poor little dwarfs; so old, yet so small; so 
dignified and so funny, with their great specta- 
cles and caps, their short figures and droll little 
feet in queer shoes; all four so alike; all four 
sitting in a row on alow bench, and all working 
like spiders, spinning a graceful, airy web 
which some beautiful woman, a queen, perhaps, 
would one day wear, little dreaming of the un- 
fortunates who'spent years in that damp place, 
working from morning until night on the costly 
decoration. 

I had been told that this perilously fine work 
soon destroyed the sight of the women, and I 
asked if it was so. 

Our guide shook her head, shrugged her 
shoulders, and said it was true; afew years of 
the finest work used up the eyes, rendering 
them unfit for the labor, if not totally blind. 

A box near the door had an inscription over 
it, saying, “Remember the Blind;” and as we 
dropped a franc or two into it, the sound caused 
a little movement to run through the silent 
workers, who smiled, but never lifted their eyes, 
nor paused a moment in the swift movements 
of their dexterous hands. 

From the court we went up to the salesroom, 
and there beheld feminine temptations in many 
forms; shawls, veils, handkerchiefs, flounces, 
ornaments of all sorts and patterns, looking 
like frost-work. 

We did not buy much, for the thought of the 
price the poor girls paid for these things, made 
them seem too costly for even the richest of our 
party, who said, “I can’t wear the eyesight of 
these women as an ornament.” And to this 
day I never put on my one set of reallace, that 
the memory of the damp court at Brussels, with 
its silent workers, particularly the little old 
women, does not return to me, bringing a smile 
as well as a sense of guilt, which makes my 
lace seem less pretty and comfortable than it 
used to be. 

I once read a legend about the introduction of 
lace into Brussels, which will not be out of 
place here: 

“A poor girl, named Gertrude, was attached 
to a young man whose wealth made it impossi- 
ble for her to marry. One night as she sat 
weeping, a lady entered the cottage and silently 
placed in her lap a cushion with its bobbins and 
thread. Still in silence, the unknown lady 
taught the girl how to make all sorts of delicate 
and lovely patterns. As daylight came the girl 
had learned the art and the lady vanished. 

“Gertrude grew rich by her work, and married 


house, and startled her by saying, sternly,— 

“‘Here you are enjoying peace and comfort, 
while others starve. I helped you; but you 
have not helped your neighbors. The angels 
weep and turn their faces from you.’ 

“She vanished; but Gertrude, touched and re- 
proached, went from cottage to cottage with her 
pillow and bobbins, teaching the art she had so 
strangely learned. Comfort and plenty came to 
all, and Brussels grew rich and famous.” 
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AN ACORN. 


Within this little shell doth lie 
A wonder of the earth and ky; 
Grasped in the hollow of my hand, 
But more than I can understand. 


A germ, a life, a million lives, 

If this small life but lives and thrives, 
And draws from earth, and air, and sun, 
The endings in this husk begun. 


A few years hence, a noble tree, 

If time and circumstance agree ; 
*Twill shelter in the noonday shade 
The browsing cattle of the glade. 


*Twill harbor in its arching boughs 
The ringdove and its tender spouse, 
The bright-eyed squirrel, acorn fed, 
The dormouse in its wintry bed. 


Tts stalwart arms and giant girth, 

Felled by the woodman’s stroke to earth, 
May build for kings their regai thrones, 
Or coffins to inclose their bones. 


And looking further down the groove, 
Where Time’s great wheels forever move, 
We may behold, all nents from this, 

A wogdland in the wilderness. 


A forest filled with stately trees, 

To rustle in the summer breeze, 

Or moan with melancholy song, 

When wintry winds blow loud and strong. 


And—would the hope might be fulfilled! 
A forest large enough to build, 

When war’s last shattered flag is furled, 
The peaceful navies of the world. 


Such possibilities there lie, 

In this young nursling of the sky! 
We know; but cannot understand; 
Acorns ourselves in God’s right hand! 
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SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


Down to the year 1832, suffrage in England 
was in a very confused condition. 

There was no such thing in that country as a 
system of suffrage. Qualifications that existed 
in one place, or even in several places, wore un- 
known in other localities. 

There were to be found in the same county 
the extremes of liberalism and the extremes of 
exclusiveness. 

Democracy and aristocracy existed side by 
side, and worked not badly together, if we look 
only to practical results, and compare the Eng- 
lish government with other governments. 

The effect was, to give a democratic character 
to the British House of Commons, at certain 
crises, though that body, on the whole, has been 
aristocratical when not pressed upon from with- 
out. 

When England is under excitement she leans 
to democracy; but under ordinary circum- 
stances she is one of the most aristocratical of 
countries. ck ’ 

The modes of voting in England grew up, in 
most instances, or were created under circum- 
stances very different from those under which, 
for a long time after, they existed. Hence they 
strike the reader of English history as being 
absurd; though in their origin they may have 
been, and most probably were, in most in- 
stances, deserving of praise. 

Forty-shilling freeholders were created at a 


| time when a shilling was worth fifteen times as 


much as it was in the last days of such free- 
holders. A forty-shilling freeholder was a man 
of substance in the fifteenth century, but in the 
nineteenth century he was remarkable, as a rule, 
for his want of substance. 

In some places, all men who paid “scot and 
lot” were voters. To pay “scot and lot” was to 
share in the parish payments, according to the 
ability of the payer. 

This made a pretty close approach to democ- 
racy,—a much nearer approach to it than was 
known to many of the States of this country, 
until a comparatively recent time. 

In some other places every man was entitled 
to vote at elections who in those places “boiled 
a pot.” 

Hence the term pot-walloper, which used to be 
of very common mention in accounts of Eng- 
lish elections, but which has become obsolete, 
and is not easily understood when it happens to 
be used, because the pot-walloper has not existed 
for many years, and the word has followed the 
thing, for the most part. To wallop means to 
boil. The pot-wallopers were supposed to be cor- 
rupt far beyond the average of corruption, and 
the term was used as one of deep reproach. 

It would not be very useful to go further into 
these definitions, but we may mention that the 





her lover years afterward, While living in lux- 


forty-shilling freeholders were created almost 


— 
— 


Henry VI. They were county voters. It shoulq 
seem that in the early part of the fifteenth cop. 
tury, something very like universal suffraxe pre. 
vailed at the English elections held in the coup. 
ties, and that an act was passed which declared 
that the elections of knights of shires (i. e. coun. 
ty members of the House of Commons) haq 
been made “by very great, outrageous, and ex. 
cessive number of people dwelling within the 
same counties, of the which most part was peo- 
ple of small substance and no value,” ang 
then provided that the power to vote should be 
confined to freeholders of lands or tenements 
of the value of forty shillings. 

Now, at this time, forty English shillings are 
not equal to more than ten American metal dol. 
lars, so that a forty-shilling voter to-day would 
not be considered a man of means; but when 
the act of Henry VI. was passed,—more than 
sixty years before the discovery of America, 
and almost a hundred years before gold and 
silver became more abundant,—forty Shillings 
represented property equal to one hundred and 
fifty dollars in gold, in our time. 

This explanation is necessary, or the impres- 
sion might be left that in the fifteenth century 
an Englishman who paid a rent of forty shil- 
lings was a rich person, when he belonged to 
the middle class. 


+o+—___—_ 


GETTING THE HEAD BETWEEN 
RAILS. 


Boys often get into sore trouble from indulg- 
ing a vain curiosity to see what there is in life, 
Full of spirit, and interested in every thing, they 
hear that wonderful things are going on behind 
the scenes somewhere; so, forgetting that traps 
are often set in dark places, they rush forward 
to gratify curiosity,—rather than with the real 
intention of doing wrong or of mingling with 
the evil-minded—till they find themselves fast 
caught. 

A good story is told of a simple fellow who 
was always running about after new things. 
A new minister, a new schoolmaster, a new 
play, or a new cart,—no matter what, if the 
fame or the paint were fresh. 

One day he heard of some wonderful things 
to be done in a congregation whose forms of 
worship differed not a little from the simplicity 
he was accustomed to. So, of course, he must 
see it all. 

He walked several miles to be there early, and 
get a front seat. 

Now it chanced that this seat, although so 
near, was not so good a place for his object as 
the gallery would have been. But he did not 
know this in time to change it before service be 
gan. ; 

He sat still so long as he could contain him- 
self; but at length, when all was deathlite 
silence in the church, he saw some movement 
within the altar and resolved that he would see, 
after having walked so far for the privilege. 

So being on the form in front of the pews, he 
rose softly and thrust his head in between two 
of the rails which separated the altar from the 
main building. At length, wishing to tum 
himself a little, he fancied that he was choking, 
and got alarmed. 

The more he turned his head, the less easily 
would it go through; and thoughts of being 
locked up in the dark church where three min- 
isters were buried, of starving there, or, worse 
than all, of having his head amputated, rushed 
with wild fury through his weak brain, till he 
lost all control of himself and forgot what was 
due to the place he was in. Indeed, he forgot 
every thing but the fact that his head was fast 
between the mahogany rails, and he in danger 
of choking to death! 

While the most profound silence reigned, 
broken only by the buzzing of a stray fly on the 
dark glass, the people were startled by the wild 
ery,— 

“Q, minister, minister! Good people, go 
people! My head will have to be cut off! 
0-0-0-0! My head will, it must be cut off afore 
ever I can get it out of these two rails! I'm 
choking! O, my head, my head!” , 

Of course the people started to their feet 
amazement; but a good twist and a pull from 
the strong hands of the deacon brought forth 
the curiosity-hunter, head and all; when, still 
forgetting the place in his terror, he wiped the 
perspiration from his face and exclaimed,— 

“This is a judgment on me for leaving Y 
own church and my good minister, to run after 
Sine shows!” 

This was certainly not very complimentary © 
the people who had been disturbed by him, nor 
very grateful to the deacon whom he thanked 
for saving him from “death by strangling; 
but it was true for all that,—his curiosity had 





led him into mischief, if not into real sin. 
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And the same spirit which made him to crowd 
his head between those rails, leads other boys to 
peep into billiard saloons, and theatres, and to 
go to horse races, and kindred forbidden places. 
All without, may look very charming; but if 
they go a step too far, the head will be caught 
between the rails. 

When any thing new and wonderful is heard 
of, it is always well to ascertain whether there 
are any rails to catch the head, or traps to catch 
the feet, before venturing in. 

Many, by doing this, would have saved their 
characters, which are of far more value than 
even their heads. 

——~e—__—_ 


WORDS WITHOUT IDEAS. 

A teacher was hearing her first class in a 
grammar school. She had heard so much in 
praise of her predecessor, that she trembled at 
the bare idea of trying to fill her place. 

“Do you wish,” she asked, “to commence with 
the first lesson, or will you go on from the last 
lesson you recited to Miss Atwood?” 

“We went through the book. I hope weknow 
it all. Miss Atwood said we must take a higher 
series.” 

“Let me ask a few questions before we de- 
cide.” 

More than one lip wore a pout. Every face 
said, plainly, “If you did but know how much 
we know—but you shall see;” and very rapidly 
the answers were rattled off, and very correctly 


too. 

“Now I would like to ask a few questions not 
down in the book.” 

“O, yes’m,” was the prompt reply. 

“You tell me the earth is a large globe or ball; 
did you ever see it?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Not any part of it, Annie?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“What do you live upon?” 

“Upon the ground.” 

“And what is the ground? How does it dif- 
fer from the earth ?” 

“Why, you can see the ground isn’t a round 
globe. We couldn’t build houses and make 
roads on a ball.” 

“But suppose that it was a very large ball, as 
large as from here to Worcester ?” 

“I guess,” faltered Annie, “we could live upon 
such a large one.” 

“How large is the earth ?” 

“Don’t know,” pulling the corner of her apron. 

“Why, Annie, you told me once that it was 
twenty-five thousand miles in circumference, 
and that means that the globe, or ground, if I 
must call it so, on which you live, is hundreds 
of times larger than ‘a ball that would reach 
from here to Worcester, yet you cannot live on 
that.” 

Much blushing and some wide open eyes fol- 
lowed this. 

“Do you think you need a higher series this 
term ?” 

“Teacher,” was the frank reply, “we think 
that we do not know as much as we thought 
we did. Please teach us to understand what we 
learned in this one first.” 

This is a fact, and may have its parallel in 
other schools. 

We asked a miss of sixteen, in a high school, 
to define a word in her spelling. 

“We never have to at school,” was her an- 
swer. 

On farther inquiry we found her ignorant of 
the meaning of more than half the words in her 
lesson. She did not kok them out, although 
Webster’s Unabridged lay at her elbow, nor did 

she have any curiosity to know their meaning. 

She was by no means a stupid girl, yet when 
asked to write seven million three thousand and 
fifty-nine, she wrote it 708059. She was then in 


* algebra. 


Who was in fault? 

Her sister and a playmate laughed at her, but 
she did not go and find an arithmetic, and cor- 
Tect her blunder. Three weeks after she could 
hot correct the error. She did not say, blush- 
ing, as the little ones above did, “I do not 
know as much as I ought to after attending 
school all my life;” but “Jane laughed at me so 
Iwouldn’t try.to find out.” A very disingenu- 
ous reply. 

————_+oo—__——_ 
ROMAN EPITAPHS. 
Among the many other things that the old 


een did well, they wrote fine epitaphs. Here 
one: 


“Have, Septimia! 
Sit tibi terra levis 


— huic tamulo 
‘osuit ardentem lucernam, 
Illius cineres 
Aurea terra tegat.”’ 
Which being interpreted, reads,— 
Adieu, Septimia! May the earth lie light 
Upon thee! Golden scil cover the ashes of him 


who places a burning lamp before this tomb.” 
It was a custom of the Romans to offer lighted 
lamps at the sepulchres of their dead. This is 
in a bolder vein: 

“Siste, viator! Heroam calcas.’”’ 

(Stay, traveller! Thy tread is on a hero.) 

The dead of Pagan Rome were buried in the 
highways, so that the slab on which this in- | 
scription was placed would lie directly in the 
traveller’s path. A more common epitaph 
was,— 

“Mors patet, hora latet.”’ 

(Death enlain the hour unseen.) 
Descending to the catacombs—the burial-| 
place of the early Roman Christians—we find | 
equal beauty and more hope. The palm branch, | 
symbol of victory, the olive, symbol of peace, 
greet us at every step; and look where we will 
we find such epitaphs as these: 

“Victorina dormit” (Victoria sleeps); “In 
pace Gamela dormit” (Gamela sleeps in peace); 
Dormitius Elpidis” (the resting-place of Elpi- 
dis); “Virginia parvum stetit” (Virginia re- 
mained but a short time with us.) 

a 

For the Companion. 
MYSTERIOUS LOSS, 

A friend who had just visited New York went 
to the Five Points, an object of great interest 
not only on account of the good done there, but, 
as we conjecture, because her benevolent heart 
had already led her to do what she could for the 
outcasts sheltered there from cold and starva- 
tion. Mr. Pease was at that time superinten- 
dent of the mission in that locality. 

“T had a little festival not long since for my 
little ones,” said he, “and during the evening 
many characteristic and amusing things were 
said by the children. They had been treated to 
ice creams. Some had never tasted them, and 
as I noticed one very small boy wiping away 
big tears, I went to him, fearing he had been ne- 
glected. 

“ ‘What is the matter, Johnnie?’ I asked him, 
‘Haven’t you had ice-cream enough?” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir; but it was so good, sir, 
and sis never’s had any, you know, so I put 
some in my pocket for her, and some mean fel- 
ler’s been and stole it, and left my pocket all 
wet.’ 

“Of course, I took care that sis should havea 
cream in a more practicable conveyance. The 
poor little fellow had never, probably, lost any 
thing that was not stolen from him until then.” 

P. P. B. 








—<~<e—__—_ 
BEETS. 


A New Hampshire editor, who has been keep- 
ing a record of big beets, announces at last that 
“the beet that beat the beet that beat the other 
beet is now beaten by a beet that beats all the 
beets, whether the original beet, the beet that 
beat the beet, or the beet that beat the beet that 
beat the beet.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

How Not TO BE Sick; By A. J. Bellows, M. D.— 
This book is a sequel to “Philosophy of Eating,’’ 
published not long since by the same author. Dr. 
Bellows is a Boston physician of the Homeopathic 
School; but there is much in this volume concern- 
ing diet and habits of living, which will commend 
itself to the common sense of the reader, let his views 
upon the theory of medicine be what they my. 

TWELVE NIGHTS IN A HUNTER’s Camp; Lee & 
Shepard, Publishers.—This is said to be a narrative 
of actual experiences in the life of the author, who 
several times crossed the plains to California, and 
headed expeditions to and from Montana and Idaho. 
Unlike many books of adventures, the style is unex- 
ceptionable. 

Nuttine’s PictuRE SKETCHES IN DRAWING, FOR 
Boys AnD GIRLs.—In a neatly bound book, Mr. 
Nutting gives a large number of sketches for begin- 
ners in drawing, with brief instructions in the rudi- 
ments of the art, Published and for sale by Bradley, 
Dayton & Co., 20 Washington Street, . 

New AnD BEAvTIFUL PICcTURES.—Most of our 
readers who reside in or near large cities, are famil- 
iar with the beautiful statuettes sculptured by Rogers. 
They are to be found in all the art galleries, and in 
every picture dealer’s collection. “The Wounded 
Scout,” “Round the Camp-Fire,”’ “The Council of 
War,” etc., have become household favorites all over 
the country. , 

In their exceeding naturalness, and the grace and 
beauty with which the artist has contrived to invest 
even the coarsest and homeliest objects, these statu- 
ettes are unrivalled; and yet, many who linger ad- 
miringly over them, as they stand among the collec- 
tions of the picture dealers, are puzzled to know 
how fittingly and safely to dispose of them at home. 
For this reason, we take pleasure in calling attention 
to a series of photographs of these groups, just pub- 
lished by Messrs. A. A. Childs & Co., of this city. 
Upon a jet black background, the figures show in 
bold relief, and every vein, and muscle, and fold of 
drapery, even the lightest shades of expression upon 
the faces, are beautifully distinct. The whole effect of 
the pictures, with their softened and blended out- 





lines, is admirable, and will be, by many persons, 





We are glad to receive contributions to this de- 

rtment from all who take an interest therein. 
None but original puzzles are desired. Novel and 
humorous ones are particularly welcome. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
My whole seven letters name a country. 
1, 5, 8, 4, 1 is a large bird. 
6, 1, 7 is a boy’s name, 
5. 2, 7 is a conjunction. 


2. 
WORD SQUARE. 
, 4 nie. 
. An image. 
8. An instrament, 
4. A girl’s name. 


CARRIE. 
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A PROVERB. 


*, & 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1. Part of a wheel. 
2. A poem. 
8. A small piece of metal. 
4. A kind of fish. 
5. A personal pronoun, 
The initials give the name of something sweet, and 
the finals the name of something pretty. R. M. 


5. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in temple but not in house, 
My second is in rat but not in mouse; 
My third is in yard but not in lot; 
My fourth is in drunkard but not in sot; 
My fifth is in girl but not in boy, 

My sixth is in bat but not in toy; 
My seventh is in iron but not in steel, 
My eighth is in spin but not in reel; 
My whole is good advice. 


6. 
No vegetable, mineral, oranimalamI;_ . 
Pe adiner male nor female; but between the two, 
I’m given, strange to eer from two to six feet high; 
Am named in the Ol 
the New. 


L. 8. @. 


7. 
You drink my first, cut my second, and eat my 
8. 


whole. 





Sh 
A SUMMER RESORT. 


Conundrums, 


Oo. H, E. 


Why does the fish-hawk build its nest in a tree? 


Because it can always find a perch there. 


What is the difference between a town and its peo- 
ple? It is laid out at the beginning of its existence, 


they at the end of theirs, 


Why are good resolutions like fainting ladies? Be- 


cause they want ‘‘carrying out.” 


What is taken from you before you get it? Your 


photogra 
Fault. 


When is a candle likely to be en d? You say 
I should say rather when it’s 


when it is put out. 
lighted 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. E—ancient numeral for 250. 
G—Gee.” 


Y—Why! 
P—Pea. 
T—Tea. 2. Velocipede. 
8. Hardy boys make robust men. 
4. Nan-Eve-willow-yesterday-Ohio-river-knock— 
New YorK—NEw YORK. 
6. Liquor-ice. 
7. Oliver, Olive, 





preferred to the original caste, 


Levi. 
8, 1,0, U. O. (Lowe you nothing. 9, Sky lark, 


Testament, commanded in 


h. 
What - that which is often found where it is not? 


A COMPLIMENT TAKEN AT ITS 
TRUE VALUE. 


The Emperor Alexander was present at a col- 
lection in Paris for one of the hospitals. The 
plate was held to the emperor by an extremely 
pretty girl. As he gave his lovis @’or he whis- 
pered, “Mademoiselle, this is for your bright 
eyes, 

The girl courtesicd, and presented the plate 
again. 
“What,” said the emperor, “more?” 
“Yes, sire,” said she, “I now want something 
for the poor.” 























These Presents will be given to the Fifty Sub- 
scribers who secure the Fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to the paper up to July Ist, 1869. 


1 Beautiful Parlor Organ. 

2 Sewing Machines. 

6 Gold Watches. 
12 Silver Watches. 
14 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
15 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to a PREMIUM 
for EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to sub- 
scribers who are the most successful in enlarging 
the circulation of the Companion. 


Make at least an endeavor to Obtain One. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premium given pays very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation is received for 
each subscriber obtained, and, in addition, a most 
gratifying PResENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The largest numbers of new names sent last year, 
by subscribers who secured Presents, were eighty- 
eight and eighty-one. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present was eleven. 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered 
for New Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by 
letter or otherwise, to this office. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not To new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Toe Companion and 
paying for it the full price, can then receive premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may secure. Payment must, 
of course, be made in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time 
and trouble given by subscribers who endcavor to help 
us extend the circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in 
generous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured, 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year, It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to receive the costlicst Pre- 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premium or premiums to 
which they are entitled. 


_—_— 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1 50. 
By carrier, $1 75. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names ot 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 








Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be- 
' fore the paper is discontinued, 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


When the new years come, and the old years go, 
How, little by little, all things grow! 

All things grow—and all decay— 

Little by liftle passing or. 

Little by little, on fertile plain 

Ripen the harvests of golden grain, 

Waving and flashing in the sun, 

When the summer at last is done. 

Little by little they ripen so, 

As the new years come, and the old years go. 


Low on the ground an acorn lies, 

Little by little it mounts to the skies, 
Shadow and shelter for wandering herds, 
llomne for a hundred singing birds. 

Little by little the great rocks grew, 
Long, long ago, when the world was new; 
Slowly and silently, stately and free, 
Cities of coral under the sea 

Little by little are builded—while so 

The new years come and the old years go. 


Little by little all tasks are done; 

So are the crowns of the faithful won, 

So is heaven in our hearts begun. 

With work and with weeping, with laughter and play, 
Little by little, the longest day 

And the longest life are passing away, 

Passing without return—while so 

The new years come and the old years go. 





For the Companion. 


THE D. BABY FAMILY. 
A LETTER SENT WITH FIVE INTERESTING PAPER DOLLS, 
TO TWO LITTLE SISTERS AT BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

Our Dear Daruincs,—’Tis now evening. 
Mamma and I are in our room, and the cheer- 
ful fire in our little wood stove makes things 
comfortable and home-like in all respects but 
one; ¥" that embraces two dear little girls, 
whom T would rather embraee, just now. 

We are sitting as cosily as can be at the large 
table, | writing to our pets, and mamma read- 
ing the papers. 

Though the table is quite large, I have but a 
little place to scribble on, for it is covered with 
all sorts of things—clippings, work-basket, and 
things too numerous to mention, the most prom- 
inent among which is a large family, consisting 
of the mamma, (widow of the late Mr. Doll Ba- 
by,) her daughters, cousins, and a little grand- 
child. 

As they are about making a visit to your beau- 
tiful city, and will become your guests, I think 
Ihad better give you some idea of the party, 
with whom you will, no doubt, be very intimate. 

Mrs. D. Baby, the mamma, is a lady whom 
you will like. She is not handsome, but has a 
charming manner. In motherly kindness and 
dignity she seems to be sixty years of age; but 
from her impulsive goodness of heart and great 
flow of spirits, I should judge she was not a day 
over sixteen. 

I have not time to enlarge upon her inaumer- 
able good qualities, and would not touch upon 
her imperfections, if she has any. 

Her eldest daughter, Ida, is a lady of rare at- 
tainments, a ripe scholar, and highly accom- 
plished. Her husband is at present in Paris, is 
an attache of the American Legation. 

As we are to be deprived of her society for the 
coming season, we naturally feel sorry, but you 
will be the gainer. Advise your friends not to 
attempt any great flights in displaying their 
knowledge in her presence, unless they are per- 
fectly sure of themstlves. 

The next eldest daughter, Miss Hattie, is styl- 
ish in her dress, though never gay. I fear she 
has but little heart, but she is greatly admired 
by leading people in Washington. 

She talks well on all subjects, particularly 
politics, but does net seem to gain friends, Per- 
haps it is only because she is so peculiar in her 
tastes. 

Her sister, Miss Cornelia, is, on the contrary, 
one of those airy nothings, who appear to live 
for one object alone—dress. Not a thought be- 
yond colors, shapes, contrasts, and “how do you 
think I look in it?” In truth, talking with her, 
one would fancy that the world was an immense 
millinery and dressmaking shop, and Miss Cor- 
nelia engaged by the proprietor to act as the 
show figure in the window. 

You can get along with her if you allow your- 
self to be bored about fashion and frivolity. 
She will amuse you with a description of her 
trials and mishaps, while learning to ride on a 
two-wheeled velocipede. I hope you will see, 
listen, be amused, and not learn. 

Miss Madge, the youngest sister, and of course 
the baby of the family, is a mild, quiet bit of 
electricity, gliding pleasantly down the stream 
of life, seemingly without a cloud to mar her 
perfect content. She is really a dear, delight- 
ful little creature, quite as sweet and innocent 
as she looks, } 

Cousin Emma, her very dear friend, is her in- 
separable companion, and a sensible, good girl, 
somewhat older than Miss Madge, whose guide 
and confidant she is. 

You will notice with what exquisite taste she 
dresses, very much in contrast to Miss Cornelia, 
the “Grecian Bender.” 


Miss Grace is a merry bit of sunshine, a rat- 
tling, tearing, jolly specimen of girlhood, the 
possessor of as good a heart as ever went pity- 
pat beneath a bodice; but of course she subdues 
her exuberance of spirits before folks, and ap- 
pears quite dignified. You will love her dearly, 
both for her flow of spirits and her good-heart- 
edness. 

This family of Madame D. Baby includes 
Miss Eugenie, who is said to resemble the French 
empress. She is just from Europe, where she 
was greatly admired. It is said that once, while 
riding on one of the principal boulevards, she 
attracted the notice of the emperor himself, but 
I don’t think that is any thing for an American 
to boast of. 

Still, Miss Eugenie proves that one can be 
possessed of a good style, pay great attention 
to dress, yet be withal, sensible, charming and 
amiable. 

Icommend her to you both—not that you 
should imitate her style of dressing, for that 
which is becoming to one person often looks ri- 
diculous on another. Each is or should be the 
best judge of what is fittest for her, when old 
enough to exercise taste and reason. 

You are yet yonng, and must be guided by 
the excellent teachers in whose care you are 
placed. 

Miss Eugenie D. Baby has lately been quite 
ill, and the admirable patience and fortitude 
she displayed have endeared her very much to 
her friends. Her docility and quiet resignation 
made her sick room almost pleasant, and those 
who took care of her remarked that it was real- 
ly no trouble at all. 

I could not help thinking, dear M., of the 
time you knocked the medicine out of dear old 
Dr. Gallipot’s hand, and spoiled his nice clothes. 
In this respect Miss Eugenie will be a model to 
both our darlings. } 

And now I introduce my last young friend to 
your acquaintance. Miss Georgia, niece of Mrs. 
D. Baby, is a merry, independent, saucy, and I 
fear proud and wilful young lady, two years 
younger than Mass Grace. 

I have not been often in her society, so can’t 
give you any description of her, except as far as 
looks are concerned; and we may not agree on 
that point. To my notion she is beautiful and 
accomplished, although I fear I should not dare 
to eat a pie of her manufacture, and I am al- 
most certain she could not make a loaf of bread 
to save her life. 

How lamentable it is to see young ladies 
growing up without any useful knowledge of 
that kind! Ihad rather my daughters would 
be good bread-makers than fine pianists, al- 
though I cannot see any good reason why they 
cannot become both. 

And ndw, my darlings, you must not let any 
thing I write prejudice you against Miss Geor- 
gia, or any of the D. Baby family, as you should 
judge of character for yourselves, and not by 
hearsay. And remember this, that those whose 
conversation injures character should never be 
relied upon; so always be very careful in that 
respect. 

You must make the acquaintance of these la- 
dies, and in good time you will know them, 
either to love, or if you cannot do so, treat them 
distantly, but respectfully, without hurting their 
feelings. 

We always expect our little ladies to act in 
such a manner that there will be no shadow of 
doubt in any one’s mind as to your entire and 
thorough good breeding. 

You will have much to amuse, instruct and 
gratify you in your intercourse with so many 
new faces, so many varied characters. 

You must write and let us know how you like 
the interesting family of the D. Babies. 

I trust so much style and fashion may not be 
hurtful to the habits of the young friends at 
your school; but I opine that the good advice 
you get from your elders will be sufficient to 
counteract the influence of the gay world and all 
its representatives. 

And now, having introduced you to your new 
friends, the D. Baby family, and being at a loss 
for further news, I find the fire getting low, the 
room chilly, eyes growing dim, and mamma 
making preparations for good-night, so I feel in- 
clined to follow suit and retire. With many 
hopes that you may find your new friends quite 
to your mind, I remain, 

Your Lovina FaTHer. 


OS I, too, MAMMA. 


42> 
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A BIG KEY. 

The key to the outer door of the first jail in 
Boston, weighed fifteen pounds, and is now in 
the possession of Deputy State Constable An- 
drews, of Lynn. 
In ancient times door-keys were made very 
large, and among the Hebrews one of them 





made of wood, as they sometimes were. This| Yes, there’s ten cents; now you be sure and 
explains the curious phrase in Isa. 22:22; “The give it to the blind man. 


: , ‘ The good soul was charitable, but she felt she 
key of the house of David will I lay upon his| nag 9 fight to know all about the object of her 
shoulder.” 


As men grow more ingenious they | charity, and to be assured that it would not be 
make articles smaller, so that now the keys of| misapplied. 

the heaviest safes and vaults often weigh no a 
more than an ounce or two. “I AM THE DOOR. 


aaa It was a rainy Sabbath, too wet for Jonnny to 
or ‘0 to church, and so his father and mother left 
SUBMARINE DIVING. lien to take careofhim. The playthings were 
: ee * all put away. 
The use of a bell in diving is now discarded. | “", J, yt oe Bi a 
The diver wears a water-tight armor over wis oa, said Allen, “I will preach you a little 
entire person, except the head, which is covere ow a “T will li - 
" | aeRO, tallic : re ell,” said Johnny, “I will listen. 
oy oe Senenien eer eee i whieh the ead So Allen took the great Bible, and found this 
Thick, transparent glass is fixed in front to 2 a ee fi. Johnny could read 
serve as windows; and to prevent aecident the x “Here a =: tent fae © little boy who is f 
glass is protected by steel guards or fenders. we nos a oy who 1s four 
_— ~ _ years old,” said Allen, “for it has just four 
Equipped in this armor, the diver puts on a words in it, one for every year: the first word j 
pair of lead-soled shoes, weighing each twenty =. Shes hes eult ene A tn init. This m ses 
pounds, lashes to his back and breast a piece of en call Rete on wants ae tag PM ent little 
lead weighing forty pounds, attaches the tube,| oy iidren > ASE ? § litle 
through which he receives ir to the back of his) "the second word is ‘am.’ ‘That has two Jet 
re ma Is y ters in it. When Jesus says ‘I am the door,’ of 
7 oe course He doesn’t mean that He is a door like the 
; oe geneealy Gueenie oo. Os bottom of the one you shut just now; but this little sermon is 
river by the use of a ladder, but can, without to ahow vou low bats like @ doar 
incurring any risk, jump from the boat and sink | nye A ia send th een” Gekek: Rian tee 
a te tatieee. A” nir ep gt << rich - hree et- 
The moment he disappears under water, the a Pir mn ected nda is only 
air-pump commences its work of supplying him “The fourth is ‘d la gee atta ae 1 
with a constant stream of fresh air. ogee J0Urea 1g GOOF, which has tour setters 
If at any time the air creates too great a pres- | 2 It A — — vo the house; Fay if 
ao 
sure upon him, the pressure is relieved by a self- — = Hi they he ng not eS. the 
acting valve, fixed at the side of the head. If — seg ~ ~r Lg Z ‘ton Hin oo | 
the pump does not furnish sufficient air, the aasee all. ee aon ae eee ee Com 
ee fact by signs, and the sup- “A door keeps out the rain, and the dogs, and 
hives have remained under water five hours | the thieves; and so Jesus keeps all evil and hurt 
ata time. The great weight of lead fastencd | f¥! things out of His beautiful — Now, 
upon his fect and body is necessary to counter- pr BE tend pone Mond kyle grt “f eas a = 
act the buoyancy of the air furnished him by inte the keimallon oe hiewen wotaess ac to 
the pump. While on the boat, the armor and] ‘5 and ask Him to let us in”” 8 
weights form a load for a strong man. Under So Allen and little Johnny rayed to the dear 
water they impose no realizable weight, and in Coed ta. ake His P ond hildre 
no way impede motion. hat th a a epee to Tile bin tiful ci so 
While under water, the diver can climb, orcan ef ae thil’s Deti ht eau city when 
jump down hatchways, a distance of twelve or . one 
fifteen feet, with much greater ease and less +or 
risk than he might have performed the same 
feats out of water. Taking with him his tools, AN eanuard peenponne vain 
he works for hours at a time, patching up the| There are some amusing incidents connected 
bottoms of snagged steamers, sawing boards, | with the efforts of religious bigots to stop the 
boring holes, driving nails, ete., with perfect | Methodists from preaching in Germany. On 
ease and accuracy. one occasion, when the congregation had as- 
When the water is clear, he can recognize | sembled and the preacher was all ready to be- 
shapes at a distance of two or three feet, and at | gin his discourse, a peremptory order came, for- 
a distance of six inches he can determine the] bidding him tp preach. This was a great dis- 
different kinds of timber. When the water is | appointment to the people, as many go ten or 
muddy, every thing is impenetrably black. twelves miles on foot to hear preaching. The 
‘o> a sag arose and expressed his deep regret at 
. 7 ‘being forbidden to preach to them. 
DON’T GET EXCITED. Said he, “It would have harmed no one, if I 
The secret of the old proverb, “Haste makes ag ome oll eee 
waste,” is in the fact that hurry always-implies a ees 
scat named the text that he should have preached 
excitement—a state of mind about as helpless | from, if he had been allowed. And then, said 
as insanity itself. If one can “keep cool” when he, “I had intended to divide the subject, so and 
he has only five minutes to the cars, he will | 8°.” He here gave oe eS subject, 
make the better speed. It is very amusing, and the bet adenken treat the frst 
somctimes quite melancholy, to see how certaiu | division in the following way.” Here he told 
people will lose their presence of mind as soon | them — - —_ = = = oo . 
as an accident happens, or any surprise in which | Vision, @ not been Bincered. "And then 
presence of mind is mest needed. The follow- pany ra oe Sage nas toe yt 
ing little poem tells of an old gentleman who] And so he went on and told his hearers how he 
was constrained to do a foolish thing en ac- should have begun, continued, and ended his 
count of his excitement, but in which the poet. ae, had he not been prohibited from do- 
partakes so little of the excitement of his tale, — 
that he troubles himself to look out for only 
two rhymes for the whole four stanzas, 


By the side of a murmuring stream, 
Asan sony 3 | gentleman sat; 

On the top of his head was his wig, 
And a-top of his wig was his hat. 


The wind it blew high and blew strong, 
8 the elderly gentleman sat; 

And it tore from his head in a trice, 
And plunged in the river his hat. 

The a then took his cane, 
Which lay by his side as he sat, 

And he dropped in the river his wig 
In attempting to get out his hat. 


His breast it grew cold with despair, 








aii. 
>> 


THE BULLET THAT KILLED LORD 
NELSON. 


Capt. R. B. Henderson, of the 46th Middlesex 
Rifle Volunteers in England, writes to the Lon- 
don Telegraph that the bullet which killed Lord 
Nelson at Trafalgar “exists as an honored treas- 
ure in the possession of her majesty Queen Vic- 
toria,” to whom it was presented by Capt. Hen- 
derson’s mother, many years ago. The captain 


ids: 

“After Lord Nelson had died in the arms of 
Capt. Hardy and Dr. Beatty, (afterwards Sit 
William Beatty) the latter extracted the fatal 
bullet and gave it to _— a who nner 

4 in precious stones, and enclosed in a crystal ¢ 
asioieictieien tian and an outer shell of gold in the shape of a wal- 

To swim with his wig and his hat. nut. Hardy, at his death, gave it back to my 
grand-uncle, Sir William Beatty; and several 
years ago, when its existence became known, 
the British Muscum was anxicgis to purchase it, 
but her majesty having expressed a desire %0 








AN INCIDENT BY THE WAY. 


One sees as much human nature in the cars| pave it, the relic was sent to her.” 
as anywhere. On the way here I noted a little F - 
incident which amusingly illustrates the ming-| Wouldn’t you rather have the pen with which 
led benevolence and inquisitiveness of the Yan-| President Lincoln wrote the Declaration of Eman- 
kee character. A blind man was led through cipation, and which was sent to Mr. Livermore? 
the train by a bey who distributed songs as he aed A than an 
went. Returning to pick up the songs or the| 42 instrument of life should be dearer 
scrip therefor, the boy was thus accosted by aj instrument of death. 
serious old lady: > 

a you that blind man’s son ?” JEST AND DI-GEST. 

‘No, mam. ‘ 

“What's the matter with his eyes?” A gentleman said that, though not professing 

“‘He’s stone blind.” to be a man of “infinite jest” at table, he was, 

“Can’t he see at all?” nevertheless, “a good, square feeder.” To which 

“No, can’t tell light from dark.” a thin bystander replied, “I suppose, then, 

“How did he lose his sight?” not a man of infinite jest, you may fairly com 

“Chip struck him in the exes.” sider yourself a man of infinite digest? 


ase phd nl os Shakespeare says, “A hearty laugh helpeth 
“Has he cot a family?” the digestion,” and it is a fact that a good joke 
vi e at dinner is almost as serviceable to health as 4 


“Yes, a wife and one child.” 
“Wal, what does she do?” good stomach and plenty of good food. 
——_—_—__+o+—___—— 


“Makes corn brooms.” 

“Wal, I’m a poor woman, and I’m going to 
be dectored, and I don’t know how aa it will] AmIaBILiTy.—A face that is full of the ex 
cost me. But when I see a worthy object I al-| pression of amiability is always beautiful. It 
lers want to help it along, if I’m sure the right] needs no paint and no powder. Cosmetics are 











would have been a load fora man, cyen when 


one will get the money. You’re sure he’ll get| superfluous for it. Rouge cannot improve its 





the money? I do’no’s Pve got any smali money. cheeks, nor lily white mend. its complexion, 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion. 
MAPLE SYRUP. 


ucy and Ned were in the wood- 
shed, hearing what old Uncle 
Joseph called “a spat.” Uncle 
Joseph himself, who was busy 
just outside the door, could hear every word. 

“I don’t believe it!” said Lucy, stoutly. 

“St’s just as true as preaching,” returned Ned. 

“Maple syrup is made in Africa—every single 
drop of it. They make it by boiling down the 
little boy babies. That’s because they’re so 
sweet, you know. But the little girl babies are 
so sour they won’t do; they make vinegar and 


sour cider out of them. And the reason why |. 


maple syrup is so dark is because the babies are 
black, you know. They’re getting ready to 
make it in this country, and then we shall have 
white syrup. Won’t that be nice?” 

“Ned Marsh!” exclaimed Lucy, indignantly, 
“do you know what becomes of liars?” 

“What’s that got to do with maple syrup?” 
asked Ned, innocently. “But you just go and 
ask Uncle Joseph how it is made, and see if it 
isn’t just as Tsay.” And Ned took up the boots 
he had been blacking, and walked into the house. 

Lucy turned and went out of the door, and 
saw Uncle Joseph close by, busily sorting and 
piling up the wood which had been left near the 
door. Lucy ran to him, saying, “Did you hear 
Ned, Uncle Joseph? It isn’t true, is it?” 

Uncle Joseph laughed. “Ned’s a queer boy. 
It won’t do for you to believe all he says, puss.” 

“Of course I can’t,” said Lucy. “I know bet- 
ter. I'm most eight years old. But Uncle Jo- 
pao do you know how they make maple syr- 
u a? 

Ainele Joseph brought a large block and set it 
in anice place, saying, “I know how they used 
to make it when I was a boy. You sit down 
there and I'll tell you all about it.” 

Lucy took her seat with great satisfaction, 
and opened her ears as wide as she could. 

“In the first place,” said Uncle Joseph, “ma- 
ple sugar and molasses aie made from the sap 
of maple trees. My father had quite a number 


of maple trees growing in his woods, and we 


made syrup and sugar every year. 


“The woods were about three miles from our 
house, so we used to take a tent and plenty of 
things to eat, and live in the woods till the mo- 
lasses was ready to bring home. I thought it 
was great fun. My father used to let me go 
with him, almost always, and James, the hired 


man, went too. 


“We used to go in the spring, usually in April. 
Then the trees, which had been frozen up all 
winter, began to thaw out, and the sap would 


Tun readily. 


“Father and James would first go about and 
bore holes in the trunks of the trees—not very 
deep holes. They called it ‘tapping’ the trees. 
Then they put into these holes little spouts made 
of wood. These were tipped down at the end 
farthest from the tree, so that the sap would run 
down and drop into some buckets or troughs 


Placed beneath. 
“If the day was warm and sunny after a cold 
freezing night, the sap would run quite fast. 
“As fast as the buckets or troughs were filled 


they were exchanged for others, and the sap was 
Poured into a great kettle swung on a pole 


which rested on two notched sticks. 


“Then we made a fire under the kettle to boil 
the sap. Sometimes it would boil and rise up 
as if it would go over and run down the sides of 
the kettle. Then father would put in a small 
Piece of pork. That would keep it from run- 


ning over. 


“When the sap was all collected and boiled 
down to molasses, it was put into barrels and 


buckets and carried home on the ox sled. 


__ If any of it was wanted for sugar, it was fin- 
ished at the house. The sugar was made by 
boiling it till it was quite thick. I have seen 
Mother put milk and the whites of eggs into the 


8yrup while it was boiling. 


| She found him, at length, in the earriage-house. 


rp Suppose they have improvements now in 





making maple sugar and molasses, but I have 
told you how it was made when I was young.” 
“Thank you,’ said Lucy. “i knew it wasn’t 
made out of black babies. I'll just run and tell 
Ned that I’ve found out all about it.” 
So she ran intothehouse. Ned was not there. 


He looked at her very soberly and said, ‘“Well, 
young lady, wasn’t it just as I told you?” 

“No, sir,” said Lucy, “and you knew it wasn’t; 
and aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 

“Ashamed of what?” asked Ned. “Is my 
face dirty? You’d better go in and look at your 
| own in the glass. There is a great, round black 
| spot under your eyelid.” 
“Truly?” asked Lucy. ‘Which one?” 
“Both of ’em,” said Ned. 
Lucy locked at him doubtfully for a minute, 
but Ned’s face was so solemn that she walked 
off to the house and climbed into a chair before 
the glass. 
“What’s that for?” asked her mother. 
“Why,” said Lucy, “Ned said there were two 
black spots under my eyelids. Can you see 
them?” 
“Ned is a rogue,” said his mother. “I see 
your two black eyes. That’s what he meant.” 
Lucy hardly knew whether to laugh or to be 
vexed; but catching a glimpse of the “‘two black 
spots” in the glass, she concluded to laugh. 

A. 








For the Companion. 


HOW JOHNNY CHEATED THE RAT. 





Squeal, squeal, squeal! so we've caught you at last; 
That’s just what we’ve tried to do for a month past. 
Small pity have we for a thieving old rat, 

And thankful are we that you’re caught in the trap. 


You've lived like a duchess, you very well know, 
On nice popping corn for the last month or so; 
You gnawed the potatoes that stood in the bin, 
You nibbled the apples and left but the skin. 


You carried off nuts we had hidden away 

To eat with our dinner on Thanksgiving day; 
You kept us awake with your noise every night, 
And sometimes you gave us a terrible fright. 


At last, out of patience, we borrowed a cat, 

But she scampered away at so monstrous a rat; 
We bought of a neighbor an old rusty gun; 

The moment you saw it you started and run. 

We set a steel trap near the old apple bin, 

With nice toasted cheese, but you would not go in. 


We next took a cheese box the shape of a wheel, 
And filled it well up with some nice yellow meal, 
And under the meal we just put a spring trap,— 
You never suspected that, did you, old rat? 


You only were thinking how much you could eat, 
But never once thought of your poor little feet. 
Squeal, squeal, squeal if you will, but let me just say, 
You're fast in the trap, and you can’t get away. 


Although we've no pity for you as a thief, 

We should certainly like to afford you relief; 
So into the water I think you must go, 

And if you can swim, all the better, you know. 


And pussy is waiting to have a nice sup; 

The moment you're out here, she’ll gobble you up, 
Squeal, squeal, squeal, how tbe pussy’s eyes snap,— 
No poltroon is she while you’re fast in the trap. 

In future be cautious in prowling about, 

And learn, ere you venture, A WAY TO GET OUT. 

»| North Andover. AunT CLARA. 


? 


a. ae 
OBEDIENCE TO MOTHERS, 


A dutiful and affectionate son having lost his 
mother, said to one of his friends,— 

“I do not believe that anybody who knows 
me will charge me with having neglected my 
dnty to my mother; but, since her death, I have 
recollected with sorrow many little instances in 
which, I think, I might have shown her still 
more respect and attention.” 


4 
+o 








We have a little cousin who has just begun 
to goto school. One day her teacher patted 
her on the head and said, ‘Now, Maggie, go 
home and tell your papa that you can spell 
dog.” “O,” said Maggie, “but Ican spell two 
kinds of dogs.” ‘Two kinds?” inquired the as- 
tonished teacher. “Let us hear you.” “D-o-g 


gance of style, richness of quality, and the latest and 
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Announcement. 


GRAND OPENING! 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS 


Have opened their New and Spacious Store, 


Nos. 37 and 39 Temple Place, . . . Boston, 


and offer to the public a very Attractive Stock of 
ENTIRELY FRESH AND NEW 


SPRING GOODS, 


in the importation of which, as well as in the selection from 
the home market, thre greatest care has been exercised to 
obtain such goods as will be distinguished for their cle- 


most desirable designs—thus rendcring each Department 
of their Store replete with the newest and most fashiona- 
ble “Style of Goods,"’ which will be offered at such prices 
as will meet with the approval of purchasers—all ef 
whom are respectfully invited to call and inspect the 
Stock now offered. 


The Embroidery and Lace Department 
WILL CONSIST OF 

Real ard Imitation Thread Laces} 

Black French and English “ 

Black Malta ss 

Embroidered Handkerchiefs; 

- Linen Sets; 

Valenciennes Lace Hdkfs., &c., (to which particular 


attention is called); 


A beautiful variety of Scarfs, Veils and Veil Goods; 
Hemstitched Hdkfs., Ladies; 
. “«~ Gentlemen’s. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
87 and 89 Temple Place. 


The Ribbon Department 
will consist of every width and color of 
Silk Ribbons; Satin Ribbens; 
Corded Taffetas; 
Plaid and Stripe Sash Ribbons, in every va- 


riety of shade and color; 
Paris Flowers; Straw Goods, &c. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 

87 and 89 Temple Place. 





The White Goods and Housekeeping Dep’ts 


will be filled with Domestic Goods (all of which will be 

offered, at retail, at manufacturers’ lowest prices.) 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH Swiss Book Nainsooks, Cam- 
brics, Jaconcts, Cambric Stripe and Check Hair Cords, 
Hair Cord Check, Victoria Lawns, Linen Lawn, Pillow 
Linen, Table Cloths, Table Damask, Napkins, Doylies, 
Piano Covers, Towels, Huckabuck Towelling, Linen 
Stair Coverings, &c. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
87 and 39 Temple Picae. 





The Hosiery and Glove Department 
will be complete with a full line of ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN and AMERICAN HOSI¢.RY, of every kind 
and size; with also a very large line of GLOVES fer 
Spring Wear. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
87 and 39 Temple Place. 





The Dress Trimming and Small Ware Dep't 


will contain every variety of DRESS TRIMMINGS (in- 
cluding the new style of FLULED RIBBONS), Small 
Wares, Thread Store Goods, French and German Cor- 
sets, Skirts, Sun Shades, Parasols, Sun Umbrellas, Paris 
Kid Gloves, &c. 15—4w 





THE UNRIVALLED 


PRIZE TOMATO 
“GENERAL GRANT.” 


We take pleasure in announcing to the public that we 
have secured the entire stock of this justly celebrated 
Tomato. We believe it the nearest sogeene to pertec- 
tion of any thing of the kind yet offered, combining most 
superior qualities. 

Size, above the medium, three to four inches in diame- 
ter, growing in clusters; form round, slightly flattened, 
very regular, symmetrical, angrarely ribbed or wrinkled; 
color brilliant glossy crimson® flesh unusually firm, solid 
and free from water, weighing from 10 to 20 pounds more 
per bushel than other varieties; skin remarkably fine, 
smooth and shining, coloring well up to the stem—a qual- 
ity very desirable to those procuring them for the table; 
very productive and of the finest fiavor; bears carriage 
well and keeps in good condition a long time after being 
gathered, retaining its goodness, and tree from wilting. 

Andrew S. Fuller, Author of Small Fruit Culturist. 

We have had an opportunity of testing this Tomato the 

t season, and believe it will prove to be one of the very 
st varieties in cultivation. 
C. N. Brackett, Ch'm'n cf the Veg. Com. Mass.Jlort. Soc. 

1 have given the new Tomato, “Gen. Grant," a fair trial 
of two seasons, in connection with a dozen or more of the 
new varieties recently introduced, such as the Cook's Fa- 
vorite, Tilden, Valencia, Cluster, Keyes, Eureka, Maupay, 
Foard, Cedar Hill, &c., and find it surpasses them all in 
earliness, productiveness, and all the qualifies which 1 
consider requisite in a first class market varicty, and can 
heartily recommendit. No person, 1 think, who males 
any of the above-named varictics his standard of excel- 
lence, will, after giving this variety onc season's trial, grow 
any other. Its extraordinary beauty and singular richness 
of color command the attention of the most careless ob- 


C. Bates, of Kingston. originator of Bates’ Early. 

The “Gen. Grant’’ Tomato I have tried with several 
other varieties, viz: Cedar Hill, Foard, Tilden, Keyes, 
Bates’ Early. The Gen. Grant beat all in earliness ex- 
cept Bates’ Early; with that it was about ‘“neck-and- 
ueck."* But for beauty of form, color, and compact flesh 
it stands head and shoulders above all the rest. Planted 
May 15th; fruit ripe August 6th. 

Price per packet, 25 cents; 5 packets, $1. Prices to the 
trade on application. 


WASHBURN & CO., 





15—lw Horticultural Hall, Boston. 

“i Shuttle,‘ Lock Stitch,"* Straight 
TNA Needte, imple, Durable. Ps ac- 
tical, adjusiagte, We neve four 
Wi sizes, adapte for manufactu- 
SE NG rers’ use, besides our new “ZET- 
NA IMPROVED" FamiLy Ma- 

MACHINE. CHINE. 


AGENCY FOR N. B. STATES, 


318 Washington Street, Boston. 








dog; p-u-p, pup!” and Maggie’s eyes sparkled 
with pride, as the laugh went round. 





New Publications 


LES & SHEPARD, Boston. 


Home Life Series. 

By Mrs. MADELINE LESLIB. Anew edition. Four 
volumes. l2mo. Cloth. Per vol 

1,.CoORA AND THE Doctor; or, Revelations of 

a Physician's Wife. 

2. THe CouRTEstks OF WEDDED LIFn. 

3. THE HOUSEHOLD ANGEL IN DisGuIsB. 

4. Now anD Forever. 


The Oneness of the Christian Church. 
By Rev. Dorvs CLARKS. 1l2mo. Tinted paper.. 1 25 


The True Woman. 


A Series of Discourses, by Rev. J. D. Futton, Pas- 
tor of the ‘fremont ‘Temple, Boston. lbmo. Pa- 
OR, FS Fy GAO n ns ans cvctcpoesscesececescectececs 100 


Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. 


By Rev. W. Bagrows, D. D. 12mo. Illustrated. 

A thrilling Narrative of Hunting Adventure and 
Indian life in the Southwest, founded on the actual 
experience of ‘the General,”’ a well-known West- 
ern character, 


Real and Pretended Christianity. 
The Controversy between Real and Pretended 


Christianity. An Essay by Rev. L. L. TowNsenD. 
lémo. Paper, 25c; O80: 


1 50 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Dr. Howell’s Family. 
By Mrs. H. R. Goopwin, author of “‘Madge."’ 


BOE: SNR Sanco wenedwneedidercecteenonesageees 150 
Hillsboro’ Farms. 
By Sornig Dickinson Coss. 12mo. Cloth..... 150 


Sydnie Adriance ; 


Or, Trying the World. By Miss DovGLas........ 1 50 
Rosamond Dayton. 
By Mrs. H. C. GAgDNER. 12mo. Cloth........... 150 


Lives of the three Mrs. Judsons; 
Ann, Sarah,and Emily. By Mrs. A. M. WILSON. 
With Portraits. l2mo 1 

Noble Deeds of American Women. 


Edited by J. CLEMENT. 
Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 


With an Introduction by 
Iilustrated. l2mv....-......... 1 50 


Life of Christ and His Apostles. 


By Rev. J. FLEETWOOD. With an Introduction by 
Prof. SEAGAR. Illustrated. 12mo 1 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 


From this world to that which is to come. 


Portrait and Lilustrations. 


With 
BRO. o ceciccceessccses 150 





Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 

149 Washington Street, Boston. 


Wonderful ! 
FALES’ CONCENTRATED FERTILIZER. 


The effect which is produced on all kinds of vegetables 
is wonderful. It is better than the best Peruvian Guano, 
and at about half the cost. If any one has any doubt, 
please call and get a little and try it on grass or house 
plants. We will warrant it the 

BEST FERTILIZER IN THE MARKET. 

Also, for sale, all kinds of 
Agricultural Tools and Seed. 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO., 

34 Mercnants’ Row, Boston. 
Factory, Chicopee Falls. l4—2w 


TEMPERANCE STORY-TRACTS 
For Children. 
BT Tt. &. ARTHUR. 
Sixteen pages cach, illustrated. 
CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 
THE BABY IN I HE BROWN COTTAGE. 
AT TWO LITTLE GIRLS DID. 
cm — A Sequel to “What Two Litue 
8 Di 


irl . 
5. ICEBE GRAY. 
6. THE PITCHER OF COOL WATER. 
7. BIRDIE IN THE HOME NEst. 
8. BENNIE WILSON'S ANTI-SOCIETY. 

Put up in packets of eight, containing one of each 
kind. Price, 15 cents a packet; 8 packets for $l. By 
mail, post paid. 


15—4w 











TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


We will furnish you these Temperance Stories for chil- 
dren at $1 25 per 100, assorted. ‘These little ‘Temperance 
Storicg are doing a great and good work in familica, 
where they are taken by Sunday and Mission school 
children, and we put them low to secure their widest 
possible dissemination. 


T. 8. ARTHUR & SONS, 


li4—iw 809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEBLARARRRE BE! 
—£) 





- : * 4 
w- Only 25 Cents 

For a whole year's subscription to THE TOMAHAWK 
—a neatly printed monthly paper. Splendid Stories, Wit, 
Humor, Fun and Wisdom. April number just out--24 
columns and eight pages, crammed full of splendid read- 
ing. Every body wants it. ow is the time to subscribe. 
Only a “Quarter” for a whole year. Specimens 5 cents— 
none free. Address A. Fountain, Middletown, Conn. 

15—-1lw 





“MERRY MOMENTS.’ 
A little Comic Monthly Paper. for Boys and Girs. 
Beautifully printed, and filled with Comic Stories and 
-Skctches, Amusing Poetry, Anccdotes, gas it, Tu- 
mor, etc. Only 10 cts. a year, in advance. NO tluM- 
BUG. Send on your subscriptions. No specimens. Ad- 
dress CHAS. SCRIBNER, Jit., 12 East 38th Street, New 
RO ee ee 
CATARRHE! CATARRFE! 
Why will you suffer with this loathsomt discaso when 
a never-failing remedy is at hand. Jr Wadsworth's Dry 
Op has cared thousands of cases of Catarrh, and num- 
beriess Colds in the head during the past eight years. 
Pamphlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt of stamp to 
y postage. H. H. BURRINGTON, Proprietor, Providence, 
kr I.. also for sale by G. C. Goopwin & Co., 38 Hanover 





H. 8. WILLIAMS, Agent. 
13—l2weop 


ta Agents wanted. 


Strect, Boston. 6--lZw 


THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 

















The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

“DIS ONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
+ an MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 


For the Companion. 
LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
If one enters the Capitol grounds on the east 
side,—as your friend Ruth usually does “when- 
e’er she takes her walks abroad,”—the first ob- 
ject of interest which meets the view is Green- 
ouch’s statue of Washington. 
It is in a sitting posture—one hand raised to 
heaven, the other holding a sword. The pedes- 
tal is some six or eight feet high, and the figure 
much larger than life; the material white mar- 
ble. 
The drapery—well—the drapery is scant. In 
fact, there is none worth speaking of, which I 
think is in bad taste. It is all very well for 
Apollo and Venus, and other old heathen gods 
and coddesses to appear in that style—{t might 
not be inappropriate even for Caxsar and Brutus 
—but as we cannot imagine Gen. Washington 
ever to have presented himself in such guise to 
any one save his body servant, it violates one’s 
sense of the fitness of things. 
The base bears the well-known inscription, 
“First in peace, first in war, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 
The Capitol grounds are fenced in by an iron 
railing, but as you continue your walk toward 
the Cxpitol, you come across an old wooden 
fence running directly through them, which 
looks as though it had been there since the 
foundation of the city. You stop and laugh, as 
you often have before, in this city of sharp con- 
trasts, at the strange mingling of splendor and 
shabbiness, 
Opening a small gate, you cross the horse- 
railroad track, and the Capitol in all its mag- 
ni.icent beauty rises before you. The view of 
the west front, however, as you approach it 
from the avenue, is finer still—because here you 
are on « level with it—there you are far below, 
being at the foot of the hill on which it is built. 
The Capitol, as you may know, is not in the 
midst of the city, but overlooks it from its emi- 
nence on the east side, and a mile away from 
the White House, the War Department, and 
most other publie buildings. 
The dome is two hundred and eighty-eight 
feet high. To get a definite idea of it, compare 
it with some object with which you are familiar. 
My standard is the spire of an old meeting- 
house. Yours may be Bunker Hill or Trinity 
church. 
From almost any part of the city, you see 
this beautiful white oval rising against the sky, 
ever filling you with new wonder and admira- 
tion. 

In one respect Washington has great advan- 
tage over every other city—there is room to 
stand back and take a good look at things. 
Boston and New York have handsome build- 
ings, if one can only see them. Pennsylvania 
Avenue is one hundred and sixty feet wide, and 
many other streets and avenues approach it in 
width. 

The dome is surmounted by a statue of Lib- 
erty, with a helmet on her head; if you are near- 
sighted, you will have to be told that it is this, 
and not the figure of a Spanish cavalier, for 
which it might well be mistaken. You will also 
need to be informed, that beneath it is the mot- 
to, E plurchus unum. This statue, although 


not originally designed, was altered by Jeff 


you enter the Rotunda. 


Going up a flight of steps on the east side, 
Very near the centreis 
a full length figure of Hamilton, in marble. 
You remember that he was one of the most 
famous men of revolutionary times, and be- 
loved of Washington. He was killed by Aaron 
Burr, in a duel fought at Hoboken, near New 
York. The nation mourned for him as since it | 
mourued for Lincoln, and Burr, bidding a long 
farewell to all his greatness, went out into the 
world, like Cain, with a mark upon his fore- 
head. It is pleasant to remember of Hamilton 
that he fired his pistol in the air. 

Before this statue I am never weary of stand- 
ing. I know not how it is regarded by artists, 
but to me it is most beautiful, and I could al- 

most weep with those who wept nearly a hun- | 
dred years ago, when I recall the untimely fate | 
of him whom it commemorates. The handsome 

face wears a pleasant and half-smiling expres- 
sion, the dress is that of a gentleman of his 

period—a wide-skirted coat, knee-breeches, shoe- 

buckles, ruffled shirt and queue. 

Some twenty years ago there was visiting in 

this city an old lady who wore, wherever she 

went, a plain black dress and muslin cap. Ex- 

ternally, there was nothing to distinguish her 

from your grandmother or mine. I know little | 
of what her life had been since the loss of her 

husband, but I have always regarded her with 

reverence, because before all other honors, she 

chose to keep till the day of her death, the hon- 

or of being the widow of Alexander Hamilton. 

The Rotunda is, as its name implies, circular 

in form, andI don’t know how many feet in 

diameter, but a great many! I have serious 

thoughts of taking a scaling ladder and meas- 

uring line about with me, in order to be accu- 
rate in these things. 

As to the height of the Rotunda, nothing in- 
tervenes between it and the sky but the dome. 

If you had eyes in the top of your head, you 

would see some highly colored fresco paintings 
up there, intended to ornament the interior of 
the dome, and would probably look long enough 
to distinguish the design; but owing to the in- 
convenience of throwing your head back hori- 
zontally, your observations would be brief. The 
result of mine may appear hereafter. 

Eight large historical paintings adorn the 
walls. One of them is the baptism of Pocahon- 
tas; there is also a bass-relief of that same In- 
dian maiden saving John Smith. 

The Senate occupics one wing of the Capitol, 
the House the other. Both rooms are much 
larger and more commodious than the old ones, 
but less pleasing in one respect—the walls are 
flat—the old ones are arched. A flat roof in so 
large a room gives the impression of putting on 
the cover, and shutting people in. 

The day 1 visited the Senate, Lucretia Mott 
was there; behind her sat three young colored 
persons, well-dressed and well-behaved. Two 
years ago they would not have been allowed a 
seat among the whites. Such is the progress of 
the age. 

Below, the scene was less millennial; for the 
senator from Michigan became so excited over 
a tariff on copper, that he seemed ready to lay 
hands on the senator from Connecticut. He, 
however, contented himself with knocking over 
a hat which stood on a desk near by, which, as 
there was no head in,it, was a comparatively 
harmless assault. 

——_+o>—_——_——— 
ANECDOTE OF MR. LINCOLN. 


January 1, 1865, President Lincoln held a pub- 
lic reception. The rooms were crowded, and 
there was a continual stream of people passing 
the President, each of whom he took by the 
hand. When the rush was the greatest, a young 
lieutenant, in full uniform, covered with gilt 
and gold, pushed his way into the room toward 
the President, crowding aside a wearied looking 
soldier in rusty uniform, who, weak with long 
sickness, was trying to reach the President. 
Just as the fancy officer was going to make his 
pert bow, President Lincoln pushed him aside, 
and met the weary, rusty looking private, put 
his arm around him, led him to a sofa, and 
called a servant to provide some refreshments. 





reception, there was a thundering applause from 
the crowd. 


stood by his side, and tol 


the reception!”—Soldiers’ Friend. 
P 
a 


BETTER BE FREE. 


It is thought, by a good many youngsters, to 
be a great honor to get a clerkship in some de- 
partment at Washington; but wise men say 
that he who goes into one of these places is 


pretty apt to get no higher: 





Davis. 





When the President returned to continue the 


President Lincoln looked toward 
the door and spoke to his private secretary, who 
him to try and find 
out what great man was coming that made ev- 
ery body hollo so, and added that “perhaps the 
Brigadier-General of the army was coming to 


The New York Tribune announces that “a 
number of stalwart young treasury clerks have 
resigned, in anticipation of the reduction of the 


following advice: Happen | gentlemen, we con- | 
gratulate you! You are free! You no longer | 
groan under the burdens of office! The free | 
West awaits you! Its boundless prairies yearn 
for your coming with the shovel and the hoe! 
Better raise a dozen good ears +f corn, than 


twist a thousand rolls of red tape!’ 
cence 
NINE TUSKED ELEPHANT. 

The following makes us think of the horned 
beasts of Daniel and the “Revelation.” Not 
every elephant can afford to wear so extensive a 
show of dentistry. It sets too high a price upon 
the head: 


Baines, in his very curious and valuable work 
entitled “Explorations in Southern Africa,” 
mentions what he correctly terms, “One of the 
most wonderful freaks of nature,” viz., an ele- 
phant with nine tusks, killed near the Zambesi 
River, in 1856, by a native. It had five tusks on 
the right side and four on the left, all growing 
as usual, out of the upper jaw. The pair in the 
customary place weighed thirty pounds each. 
Just behind them was a pair somewhat larger, 
pointing downward and backwards; between 
these was another smaller pair, and before and 
behind ‘them in the right jaw were two others, 
but in the left only one, behind, all these being 
much smaller. Baines made sketches of the 
head and tusks, and Mr. Edwards, a partner in 
the expedition, bought six of the latter. The 
head unluckily was broken up. We may men- 
tion incidentally that hippopotamus ivory is 
more esteemed by Oriental traders, than that of 
theelephant. A few thousand of the latter, each 
bearing nine tusks, would be no bad property, 
nevertheless. 

ee ere 


THE DYING SOLDIER. 


A poor soldier, in the Crimean war, cast him- 
self on the ground, perhaps to die. ‘One drop, 
one drop!’’ he cried. 

“Not a drop of drink in my canteen,” said his 
comrade. “What can I do for you?” 

“Bill! open my knapsack and get it—my 
Bible, and let me have a drop from that.” 

= obeyed, found the Bible, and began to 
read. 

“That's it,” said the poor soldier; “‘it’s the 
blood of Christ which heals our smarts. The 
blood of Christ makes peace between God and 
us poor sinners. I shall never get home to old 
England again; but, blessed be God, I shall get 
to a better country, through Christ, the living 
way. Ah! Bill, if ever the Bible was written 
for any man, it was written for the soldier.” 


——— 
GEN. GRANT’S LADY VISITOR. 


During Gen. Grant’s recent visit to New York, 
while the General was dressing for dinner, a lit- 
tle child of four or five years stepped up to the 
door, being very fashionably dressed in a pretty 
blue silk costume, and knocking at the door in 
a fearless manner, to the amusement of every 
one, said,— 

“Peas, I want to see Genny Gant, I does.” 

Gen. Bodeau—I am afraid, my little one, that 
you will not be able to see Gen. Grant just now. 

Young Lady (with undaunted manner)—If I 
don’t see Genny Gant, Pil ky. I will ky. 

This threat carried the day, and Gen. Badeau 
had to admit the young lady. 


———__»>———__ 
GRINNING MATCHES, 


We have an account of one of these matches 
which took place in England some eighty years 
ago. The prize was a gold-laced hat. There 
were six competitors, and these were placed up- 
on a platform, with horses’ collars to exhibit 
through. Over their heads was printed in capi- 
tals,— 

“THe UGiiest GRINNER 
SHALL BE THE WINNER.” 


Each party grinned five minutes unassisted, 
and then all united in one grand chorus of dis- 
tortion. The price was awarded to a vinegar 
merchant. 

—_>_——- 


THE POPULOUSNESS OF CHINA. 
What impresses a traveller in China is the 
number of the people. The land seems filled with 
men, women and children. An intelligent Can- 
tonese once expressed his idea of the fact to an 
Englishman in the following forcible but not 
complimentary way: 
“You are few and we are many. If we China- 


men were all to get together, and spit once, we 
could drown out every Englishman in Canton.” 


——__»—__——_—. 


A LITTLE girl who had been visiting in the 
family of a neighbor, hearing them speak of her 
father being a widower, on her return home ad- 
dressed him thus: 

“Pa, are you a widower?” 

“Yes, my child. Don’t you know your moth- 
er’s dead?” 

“Why, yes. I knew mother was dead; but 
you always told me you was a New Yorker.” 


Aw Irishwoman was complaining to her milk- 
man, the other morning, about every thing rising 
to such high prices. To show her that such was 
not the case, Le said,— 

“Madam, the price of milk is not rising.” 

“No,” she answered, “nor the crame nayther.” 

She was right—if she took city milk. 


LIVE as long as you may, the first twenty years 
form the greater part of your life. They appear 
so when they are passing; they seem to have 
been so when we look back to them; and they 
take up more room in our memory than all the 


A POPULAR DENTIFRICE.—Microscopical Exami- 
nations by H. I. Bowditch, of the matter deposited on 
the teeth, have proved that those only who used soap as 
a dentifrice were free from accumulations of animal and 
vegetable parasites upon the teeth and gums. The addi- 
tion of Camphor strengthens and relieves soreness of the 
gums and teeth, and maitains them constantly in a 
healthy state. Used daily, as preventive for the tooth- 
ache, itis invaluable. Op?arw only “Brown's Camphor- 
ated Saponaceous Dentifrice,” made only by John I. 
Brown & Sons, and sold by most dealers at 25e. 15-lw 





FOR THROAT DISEASES and Affections of the 
chest, “Brown's Bronchial Troches,"’ or Cough Lozen- 
ges, are of great value. In Coaghs, Irritation of the 
Throat, caused by cold, or unusual exertion of the vocal 
organs, in speaking in public, or singing, they produce 
the most beneficial results. The Troches have proved 
their efficacy. 15—lw 





TRON. IN THE BLOOD.—When the blood is well sup- 
plied with its iron'element, we feel vigorous und full of 
animation. It is an insafficiency of this vital clement 
that makes us feel weak tnd low-spirited; in such cases, 
the Peruvian Syrup (a protoxide of iron) can supply this 
deficiency, and its use will invigorate us wonderfully. 

15—lw 


HEAVY ALL WOOL KIDDERMINSTERS, §$1 per 
yard; heavy Linen Kidderminster, 87% cents per yard; 
Dundee Linen Carpets, 75 cents per yard; Russia Cottage 
Carpets, 62% and 50 cents per yard; Electro Carpets, 
imperfect in matching, 42 cents per yard. New Carpet 
Wareh , 47 Washington Street, Boston. 

Joun J. PEASLEY & Co. 














FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—We make a specialty of thesc 
goods. The largest assortment at the lowest prices, at 
our New Carpet Warehouse, 47 Washington St., Boston. 
JouN J. PEASLEY & Co. 





CARPETS.—The people supplied at low prices. Now 
opening, Brussels, Tapestries, Three-plys, Superfines, 
Kidderminsters, Oil-cloths, Mattings, &c., at the new 
Carpet Warehouse, 47 Washington St., Boston. 

h—iw Joun J. PEASLEY & Co. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


—BY— 


LEE & SHEPARD................Boston. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 


By Lewis Carrot. 12mo. Tinted paper. 42 Il- 
Ruatrations. Clothe... ..ccccseccccccs -covcccccces $i 30 

This is an exact reprint of this very popular 
English Juvenile, and in paper, print, binding, and 
illustrations, equal to the original. ~- 


Dotty Dimple at School. 


By Sopntre May, author of “Little Prudy," &c. 
TEE: TMAIMIOE. 6. ccccsiccccccotccccccsseccoosvces 


Being the Fifth volume of 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 


To be completed in six volumes. Illustrated. 
Per volume, 75 cts. 


Salt Water Dick. 


By May Mannerinc. l6mo. Illustrated........ 
Being the Fifth volume of 


HELPING-HAND SERIES. 


To be completed in six volumes. Illustrated. 
Per volume, $1 00. 


The Ark of Elm Island. 


By Rev. Ev1san KELLOGG. 
ing the Third volume of 


ELM ISLAND STORIES. 


16mo. Illustrated., 1 25 





A NEW SERIES FOR GIRLS. 


Proverb Series. 


By Mrs. M. E. BraDLey and Miss Kate J. NEEtr. 
‘To be completed in six volumes. ‘Three volumes 
now ready. l6mo. Illustrated. Per vol....... 

COMPRISING: 

Birds of a Feather. 

Fine Feathers do not Make Fine Birds. 

Hand is that Hand Does. 





OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW STORY, 
ON TIME; 


—OR— 
The Captain of the Ucayga Steamer. 
Just commenced in No. 118 


OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE, 
In the same number are published steel portraits of 


President Grant & Vice President Colfax, 


A full page illustration of the Inauguration of Gen. 
Grant, A New Dialogue, Stories, Puzzles, Rebusses, £c. 

Published weekly at $2 50 per year; $1 25 for 6 months; 
6 cents per number. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PvustisHers, Boston. 
15—4w 


WANTED-AGENTS. 

$75 to $200 per Munth, every Where, awe anu uae 
to wrouuce the GE NE IMPROVED COMMO 
SENSE FAMIL} SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell. tack, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 

erin @ most superior: manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a , more iful or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘‘Elast« Lock 
Stitch. Every second stitch can be cat, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
Agents from $75 to er month and expenses, or& 
commission from whict: e that amount can ie. 
ress, RECOWMR & fO. PITTSBURGH, PA., ST- 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be im: upon by other parties 
paiming off worthless cast-iron machines, ander the same 
name or otherwise. Oursisthe oniv genuine and 
practical cheap hi d M- 


WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE. Price, $25. The simplest, cheapess 
and best Knitting Machine ever invented. ill knit 20, 
stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to A Fens 

J 




















force in the department,” and gives them the 


years that succeed them. 





Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. li—lw 
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